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Pissfon to the Shans. 


Lerrer FrRoM Mr. Rose.) 


Plans of the Tour to Mandelay. My 
object when I left home was to go to Bha- 
mo. Mr. Cushing’s object was to settle 
questions of much importance with regard 
to the Shan language, which it was thought 
could be done at Mandelay during the 
dry season, when there would be there 
caravans and considerable numbers of 
people from all the Shan States tributary 
to the king of Burmah. 

Some thought it unwise to speak of our 
plans to people about the court, — still 
more to ask permission to travel as mis- 
sionaries and to teach and preach the 
gospel. To this my views and feelings 
were opposed. I told Capt. Sladen I 
wanted a pass recognizing us as missiona- 
ries of the gospel, and giving us liberty to 
preach as we had opportunity. He fully 
agreed with me, that our true character 
and real object should be clearly stated to 
the king and ministers, and made prom- 


1 This letter by Mr. Rose furnishes a con- 
densed view of matters treated in a more de- 
tailed manner in the journal of Mr.- Cushing, 
already published. 
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inent in our pass. This was done, and in 
this consisted its peculiar value. It was 
this that gave it its ring and charm among 
the people, “ American teachers.” They 
are to travel, teach and preach without 
question, let or hindrance. 

The Royal Pass, The pass was written 
on a narrow strip of palm leaf, about four 
feet long, and carried in a bamboo covered 
with a red cloth. The very sight of that 
red-cloth-covered bamboo was enough to 
secure the respect of the people. The 
“Royal Pass” was even more important 
than we had anticipated. It was simply 
indispensable to our success. Without a 
pass, we could not have travelled through 
the country. Without such a peculiar 
pass as we had, we would not have been’ 
allowed to preach and give tracts. We 
carried no large books; but had one pony 
loaded entirely with a good assortment of’ 
our best tracts. This quantity, though not 
all or half we would have desired, allowed 
us to give a few to even the smallest vil- 
lages through which we passed. The. 
number of Shans who can read Burmese 
is comparatively small, and they are found: 
mostly in Tsaubwa towns. The number: 
of Shans who can speak and understand 
Burmese is, of course, much larger than of 
those who can read. 

We journeyed through not less than ten 
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Shan states or Tsaubwaships; six or seven 
of these were large, the others small ; all 
together, about as large as New England. 
This is only a part, and I may say a small 
part, of the Shan country. Thongzai, 
Theban, Theinnee, Legya, Moné, Nyoung- 
yua and Pwayla are large provinces or 
states. Ming Tong, Ming King and Nam- 
koke are small. Theinnee in territory is 
largest of all. Moné is the most powerful 
of all. We were always respectfully, 
and in many cases kindly, received by the 
Tsaubwas, rulers and court people of these 
states. 


Preaching in the Shan Country. If 
there had been European officials residing 
at these Tsaubwa courts, I have no doubt 
we should have been very kindly advised 
“ not to preach much,” or give books to the 
people in these towns, lest it might excite 
and embitter their minds. But nowhere in 
the Shan country did a Myo-oke, Woon- 
douk, Amartgyee or Tsaubwa give us such 
wise caution. Not only did they suffer us 
to preach, but in their public courts, pal- 
aces and dwellings, asked us to preach. 
It was our privilege in large towns to 
preach to large companies, the Tsaubwa 
or governor in front, with the nobles and 
court officials among the listeners. We 
felt the utmost freedom on all these oc- 
casions, and with all the simplicity and 
plainness we could command, tried to 
make known the true God and Saviour 
and the one only way of escape from 
sin and hell, and of arriving at the peace- 
ful land of sinless immortality. Never 
once were we insulted or treated rudely. 
The people listened with attention, and 
treated us with respect, and often with 
kindness. Objections would sometimes 
be raised, mostly by Burmese officials, 
messengers, or others who are always found 
about the Shan courts ;— these Burmans 
would often ask questions, raise objec- 
tions, or jump into an argument, as much 
for the purpose of displaying before the 
Shan courts their stock of sacred “ Gaud- 
amic” lore, as for defending Gaudama’s 
religion. But the success of these self- 
complacent gentlemen was such as to 
render them quiet after a few brief en- 
counters. 


Book Distribution. Our books were 
eagerly sought for, and I have reason to 
think in many cases carefully read. I 
wish the earnest prayers of every friend 
of missions could be secured to follow 
these tracts given to the Shan people. 
Thousands of these people for the first time 
have heard of the Eternal God ; no Chris- 
tian teachers were ever through this coun- 
try before ; many hundreds of tracts, mak- 
ing known Christ the Saviour, are scat- 
tered all along our track, and hundreds 
have been carried to towns and cities far 
away from the road we travelled. I hope 
the time is not far distant when a few of 
our best tracts and portions of God’s 
Word shall be given to this people in 
their own tongue. I hope too to see the 
day when a number of the Shan cities we 
visited and others that we did not visit 
shall be the home of missionaries, and 
that Christian converts, churches and 
schools shall testify that God has a people 
for His own among the Shans. 


Letrer From Mr. Cusuina. 


Shan Teacher Frightened Away. Toung- 
oo, May 28, 1868.— Since I last wrote, 
Ihave met with quite a misfortune in the 
loss of my Shan teacher, who has been 
with me eleven months. At times I have 
hoped that the truth might conquer him; 
but he has resisted it most earnestly, I 
have had many evidences of the pow- 
erful influence which the truth has ex- 
erted upon him. At times he has been 
very restless, acknowledging that his faith 
in the religion of Gaudama was shaken, 
and yet rejecting the Eternal God. 

For the last two months I have been 
aware that ‘the Burmese priests have been 
at work upon him. Some time before he 
left, he came and offered to do certain 
kinds of work for me, if I would excuse 
him from others, for wages almost one 
half less than he had been receiving. 
This I could not allow, as it was not prac- 
ticable. For a time he continued to come. 
Suddenly he ceased, and sent word that 
he should fall into hell if he taught me 
longer. Previously he had related a 
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dream tome. A nat who is the guardian 
of his family came to him in a dream, 
telling him that if he aided me he would 
certainly fall into hell. The teacher hada 
sore eye at the time. This, the nat said, 
was a sign which he had sent. The poor 
man was sincere in this account, but mis- 


took the dreams of his disturbed mind for 


supernatural revelations. 

Ihave this comfort, that the man knows 
the way of salvation fully. He could 
write as good a prayer as any of the Shan 
Christians. Knowing the truth, he cannot 
run away from it. Wherever he goes, 
his mind must carry it. I pray that it 
may trouble him until he is willing to find 
peace in Jesus only. 

For two weeks I have been searching 
the Shan village of Toungoo for a decent 
teacher, and can find none. Two men 
would have suited me, but they would 
not teach the Jesus Christ sayah. 


JOURNAL OF Miss GAGE. 


Visit to Karen Khyoung. Karen 
Khyoung, Dec. 18, 1867.— And this is 
Karen Khyoung, — the first in the line of 
Christian villages which dot the way to 
the Shan States. Another hour's ride 
will bring us to the foot of Pan Doung, or 
“flower mountain”; but we shall stop 
here to-night, and rest in the neat little 
teak chapel which was built three years 
ago. The people are already gather- 
ing about us, delighted to see again the 
teacher who first told them of Jesus. 
One of the chief men of the place, who 
opposed the building of the chapel, open- 
ing a Burmese kyoung and supporting a 
priest in opposition, was the first to meet 
and give us a hearty welcome, — bring- 
ing mats for our comfort and paddy 
for the ponies without price. The 
chief Wah Bo, who aided in the building 
of the chapel, died suddenly of fever one 
year ago; and Yello, another zealous 
chapel-man, died of cholera on Mr. Bix- 
by’s compound; but both of them gave 
proof that they had abandoned heathen- 
ism for the religion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. To the mission it seems a great 
loss, but to them it must be unspeakable 
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gain. Other changes have taken place 
which affect the chapel interest, but there 
is evidence that several have believed in 
Christ. One woman has died in the faith 
and there are two candidates for baptism, 
men of influence, who did live here, but 
now live in other villages. 

Our preparations for the night having 
been made, the people gathered around 
Mr. B. and the native assistants. A por- 
tion of Scripture was read and explained, 
a hymn sung, and prayer offered, when 
the villagers quietly dispersed. The 
coolies, wearied with their day’s work, 
sank on their blankets, and were soon 
fast asleep. The only sound that now 
falls on the ear, is the low voice of a native 
preacher, reading the Holy Scriptures. 

Dec. 19. —We were up early this morn- 
ing after a refreshing sleep, and were 
ready for a start at half past six. I have 
anticipated peculiar pleasure this 
journey, from the fact that it is just four 
years since Mr. and Mrs. Bixby started 
on their first journey to the Shan States, 
and our route is to be the same. But to 
a considerable extent the rough places 
have been made smooth and the crooked 
places straight. Mr. Bixby in his frequent 
journeys has been able to avoid many of 
the difficulties of the way, and to shorten 
the road. 


The Disciples and their Teacher. At 
ten o'clock this morning we arrived at 
their first camping place, a distance that 
cost them a hard day’s labor. At noon 
rested by the side of a dashing mountain 
stream, the water of which was delight- 
fully cool. Met here the chief of Kyah 
Maing, the next village. He and his peo- 
ple received Mr. Bixby in his first visit 
coolly and demanded exorbitant prices for 
all their supplies. Now he welcomed him 
with the affection of a son, and sent a 
man back at once to get his elephant to 
take up our baskets. We have stopped 
for the night on an elevation at the foot of 
Khyonk Sha Doung, or Long Rock moun- 
tain, and were quietly settled when we 
heard a distant shout far above us. Mr. 
B. recognized the sound and replied to it. 
It was soon followed by another, and. 
guided by responding shouts, a company 
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of ten men made their way to our camp. 
They were disciples from Kyah Maing. 
They heard of our coming on their re- 
turn from their paddy fields at dark, 
and after eating rice they came through 
the dark jungle, a distance of at least six 
miles, to help us on our way in the morn- 
ing. 
devoted love for their teacher. They cut 
out the roads for him in his annual visits, 
and meet him by the way with many 
tokens of tender regard, and when he 
arrives at their villages, the best of every- 
thing is freely laid at his feet. 


Above and Below the Clouds. After 
some hard climbing we reached Kyah 
Maing at nine o'clock, about three thou- 
sand feet above the Toungoo plain. When 
we had reached the highest spur of the 
mountain, we found ourselves literally 
above the clouds. A dense fog filled the 
plain at least fifty miles in extent, broken 
only by the Yoma range of mountains on 
the other side. We had experienced dis- 
comfort enough from these dense cold fogs 
in the plain, (which remain until nine or 
ten o'clock, when they are burned away 
by the bright sun, or blown away by the 
wind,) to appreciate a height from which 
we could entirely overlook the clouds. 
Dark, cold, and cheerless as it is beneath, 
the upper side is covered with a flood of 
light, and looks as placid as a summer's 
sea. In this world’s plain, do we not often 
feel that we are under a cloud, that we 
can see God’s ways only with a dim 
light? “ Clouds and darkness are round 
about Him.” ‘ With clouds He covereth 
the light, and commandeth it not to shine 
by the cloud that cometh between.” 
“ And now men see not the bright light 
which is in the clouds.” Underneath, it is 
impossible to see the bright sunlight 
above, but there God perpetually shines. 
If we fail to reach a point of view above 
the clouds, where all is placid and bright 
and where the delectable mountains are 
seen on the other side, we may rest as- 
sured that the time will come when “ the 
wind passeth and cleanseth them.” So 
long as it may be necessary for us to look 
at the sun through a colored medium, the 
cloud will veil the heavens; but the time 


These people manifest a very 


will surely come when God will shine 
forth in glorious and transcendent bright- 
ness, unveiled by cloud, and we shall 
no longer “ see through a glass, darkly.” 
The people were joyful at our coming, 
men, women and children meeting us by 
the way, — the little girls bringing bam- 
boos filled with boiled rice for us to eat. 


Effect of the Gospel. Dec. 23.—We 
have been four days in this village, and 
have had an opportunity to witness the 
effect of the Gospel on the people. Four 
years ago they were bigoted heathen, some 
of them Buddhists. Now, although there 
are many who have never felt the say- 
ing power of the gospel in their hearts, 
all have turned from their heathenism and 
rally around the chapel, observing the Sab- 
bath, refraining from the use of koung 
(ardent spirits), and attending upon the 
means of grace, while a score or more 
have received baptism and been formed 
into a church. 

We have taken up our abode in the 
chapel, where the people gather morning 
and evening to receive instruction. Dur- 
ing the day, men, women and children 
work hard in the rice fields. A few how- 
ever have been able to spend the day in 
study. Late Saturday evening we heard 
the people pounding rice; they had been 
in the field all day, and worked until near- 
ly midnight to prepare their food, that 
they might rest on the Lord’s day. 

At the early Sabbath morning prayer- 
meeting, between fifty and sixty were 
present. Mr. Bixby spoke for half an 
hour on the nature and importance of 
effectual prayer. The singing was spirited 
and excellent, for such a people. Prayer 
was offered by eight or ten of the native 
Christians. No time was lost, and the 
season was very refreshing. Met again in 
the middle of the day for preaching and 
Sabbath-school exercise. Preaching also 
in the evening. 


Intercourse with Shans. Lapet Ing, 
Dec. 24.-- The head man of Lapet Ing 
came over last night with his elephant to 
take us to his village; but as the day was 
far spent, we decided to wait until morn- 
ing. A few hours’ ride brought us to this 
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village. Our reception was warm and 
earnest, and the people had gathered from 
other villages to greet us. The news of 
the teacher’s coming had been carried 
over the mountains, and spread among the 
Geckhos and Saukoos, and they had come 
a long distance to welcome him. Among 
them was the brother and widow of Nee- 
ghyau, who died very suddenly a few weeks 
ago. He had just returned to his moun- 
tain home after a visit to Mr. Bixby, and 
lived only two days. Knowing how super- 
stitious the people are, we had felt some 
solicitude about the effect of his death so 
soon after his visit to Toungoo; but were 
happy to find the people no less cordial 
and kind. 

We have a temporary house just outside 
the village, built for us by the people, and 
here we find ourselves surrounded by a 
large company of Shans, direct from the 
Shan country. Since the opening of this 
road, four years ago, by Mr. Bixby, it has 
been a great thoroughfare to the Shan 
States. Government allows to the Geckh- 
os a tax levy of four annas a head on 
every buffalo, bullock, or coolie passing 
over it, which gives them considerable 
revenue, as last year 8,000 taxable heads 
passed over the road, and this year the 
number will probably be still greater. The 
Lapet Ing people are anxious to have a 
teacher, their former teacher having died, 
and they promise to do all they can at 
once, towards the building of a new 
chapel. 


A Baptism among the Mountains. Kyah 
Maing, Dec. 30.— We returned here on 
Thursday to examine candidates for bap- 
tism. After a careful examination, thir- 
teen were accepted by the church and Mr. 
B. for the ordinance, others being de- 
ferred. Seven were men of influence, 
including the head man of the village and 
the head man of the district. Difficulty 
was found in preparing a_baptistery. 
There are no Enons or Jordans here. 
Men worked hard all day to make a dam 
across a mountain stream, but were disap- 
pointed on Sunday morning to find that 
the water would not stay. It was then 
decided that we must go to the foot of the 
mountain, a long distance. After singing 


and prayer at the chapel, we started 
down the hill. Looking back from the 
foot of a steep descent, I saw the whole 
village filing down the narrow path, the 
men with their blankets thrown loosely 
about their shoulders, and the women with 
their bright-colored tunics, — all solemn, 
yet cheerful and happy. The scene was in 
marked contrast with anything I had ever 
seen before, and with its associations was 
almost overpowering. The baptistery was 
in the bed of a large, cold mountain 
stream, which ran through a deep, wild 
gorge, from which the banks rise almost 
perpendicularly to a dizzy height, covered 
with heavy timber and bamboo thickets, 
through whose closely-locked branches it 
seems as if the sunshine could never pen- 
etrate. A solemn stillness rested here, 
broken only by the murmur of the stream. 
Very sweetly sounded the voice of praise 
and prayer, as they rang out for the first 
time in this wild mountain pass. As Mr. 
Bixby stood in the middle of the stream, 
and buried one after another in the like- 
ness of Christ’s death, the rite seemed 
more beautiful and impressive to me than 
ever before. It spoke in unmistakable 
language of death and life, burial and 
resurrection, of heathenism buried, of 
Christianity raised to life and power. 

I thought of the scene on Jordan’s 
bank, the opened heavens and descending 
Dove, and glancing upward just over the 
baptismal scene, [ caught glimpse 
through the parted branches of the clear 
blue sky, and the sunlight bathing the 
tops of the trees with such a flood of 
golden light that one might half fancy the 
heavenly gates were “ left ajar.” 

In the evening the Lord’s Supper was 
administered to about eighty. The col- 
lection amounted to Rs. 14. It was a 
delightful day to us all, and calculated to 
inspire hope for the future. 

The next morning we bade farewell to 
this warm-hearted, happy people, almost 
envying them their home amid scenes of 
such surpassing beauty and healthfulness. 
The chief took our baskets on his ele- 
phant, and we rode our ponies to Ko 
Aik’s village, which is midway between 
Kyah Maing and Shway-nau-ghyee, where 
we spent the night. 
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A church was organized here three 
years ago, and we found the people hold- 
ing fast to the truth. After the evening 
service they lingered long about the 
teacher, to receive one more shake of the 
hand, or one more word of counsel and 
good cheer. The women of these vil- 
lages are usually shy, but the presence of 
Jennie and myself gives them assurance, 
and in a little time we always have a lively 
group of women and children about us. 


The Past and Present. Shway-nau- 
ghyee, Dec. 31.— The last day of the 
closing year finds us here among scenes 
which to me are full of thrilling interest- 
Just four years ago to-day, Mrs. Bixby 
writes in her journal, “We commended 
ourselves with more than usual earnestness 
to our Father’s care this morning, for we 
are approaching the hostile regions, and 
know not what reception we may meet 
with.” With what different feelings and 
experiences have we to-day passed over 
the same ground ; instead of forcing our 
way through an almost impassable jungle, 
we have a good road; instead of being 
surrounded by angry men, ready to take 
our lives, we are greeted by warm Chris- 
tian friends, who hail our coming as one 
of the greatest events of the year. In- 
stead of purchasing our supplies at exorbi- 
tant prices, our wants are freely supplied 
without price. The chief laughed heartily 
as Mr. Bixby playfully alluded to his first 
reception here. 


A Village Moving. Jan. 2, 1868. — To 
those who know anything of the bustle and 
hard labor of a New England “ moving,” 
it may seem almost incredible when I say 
that a whole village have to-day changed 
their place of residence, and are to-night 
settled down as quietly as if nothing had 
been done. We found the people of the 
village suffering greatly from malarious 
fever, owing to their unhealthy location. 
With persistent obstinacy they had refused 
to listen to their chief or their native 
teacher, who urged them to seek a more 
favorable locality. A few here and a 
few there had gone and formed little 
cliques by themselves, which threatened 
to break up the settlement altogether. 
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Accordingly the first thing Mr. Bixby did, 
the day after our arrival, was to assemble 
the whole village and urge upon them the 
importance of union, illustrating his re- 
marks as did the man in the fable, with a 
bundle of sticks. He then invited them 
to go with him to find a suitable place for 
a new village. Before night, a beautiful 
spot was selected upon the brow of a hill, 
where the thick clusters of bamboo would 
furnish material for their houses, and a 
beautiful perennial stream flowed through 
the vale below. They seldom have water 
nearer, for it is desirable to live on an em- 
inence to escape malaria. This makes it 
hard for the women and girls, who bring 
the water in bamboo buckets, hung on 
their heads. They were soon all united, 
and have already commenced building. 


Visit from a Savage Chief. Jan. 3.— 
We were surprised to-night by a visit 
from Moung Doo, a savage old chief, who 
lives a distance of two days’ journey from 
this place. He has long been the terror of 
all the country, living mainly by maraud- 
ing and plunder. Mr. Bixby visited him 
last year, having previously seen and 
made friends with him. He was accom- 
panied by eight chiefs and their followers, 
who were anxious to take advantage of 
Mr. B.’s presence and influence to make 
peace with their powerful foe. He re- 
ceived them with great favor, presented 
Mr. B. with a sword-dah, silver mounted, 
called together his neighbors and killed a 
buffalo, two pigs and a large number of 
fowls. In the evening he “ drank truth,” 
that is, made a covenant of peace with 
seven of the chiefs present, and promised 
to protect the missionary and his assistants 
in their efforts to reach the Shans and 
other tribes. He reached here just at 
dark, said that he dreamed the teacher 
had come, and came to see if it was true. 
He evinced the greatest delight on seeing 
Mr. Bixby, taking hold of him with both 
hands and shaking him heartily, exclaim- 
ing Ro, Ro, Ro, (good, good, good). 
This was repeated several times in the 
course of the evening. 

When Mr. Bixby visited his village last 
year, he had five or six prisoners in the 
stocks. Their friends released them at 
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the enormous cost of 17 keezees, (a 
keezee is a copper or bell-metal drum, val- 
ued by them at from $25 to $300). 
About three months ago, that village 
made an attack upon Moung Doo, killing 
two men, and carrying off his son-in-law 
as prisoner. The old man has offered 
fifteen keezees for his release, but they 
demand thirty. He will probably give 
them, and then watch for a chance to fight 
and get them back. And this was the 
state in which Mr. B. found all these wild 
mountain tribes. 


A Happy Change. The chief of the 
village where we now are, said this after- 
noon, “ Before the gospel was brought to 
us, we never slept in our village at this 
season of the year. We were not afraid 
during the rains, but when the dry season 
came, we always hid about in the jungles.” 
They lived as others do now, in a state of 
constant fear, always going well armed, 
and sleeping upon their arms at night. 

Jan. 5.— We have had our worship to- 
day in the open air, the congregation 
sitting upon the ground in a half circle 
about the missionary. I never saw an 
audience held in more fixed attention 
than were these rude mountaineers. At 
the second service, Mr. B. spoke for two 
hours, pressing upon them point after 
point of gospel truth in words of rebuke, 
exhortation and encouragement, until 
they seemed thoroughly aroused and 
quickened to new life and zeal. The 
visits of the missionary seem of the great- 
est importance to these scattered churches. 
The native pastors, faithful though they 
may be, have not the power over the 
hearts of the people which needs to be 
brought to bear upon them. 


Saukoos and Geckhos. Quatsaublow, 
Jan. 6. — A company came this morning 
to escort us to this village. The people 
here are a mixed class of Geckhos and 
Saukoos, much more untamed and rough 
in their appearance than any I have before 
seen, The ornaments worn by the women 
arrested my attention at once. Many of 
the young girls wore upon their necks five, 
six and seven coils of half inch solid lead, 
while the lower limbs were encased in brass 
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rings as large round as my finger, to the 
number of twenty-five or thirty. The aver- 
age weight of these ornaments is said to be 
fifteen pounds to the pair! They are 
obtained from the Shans at almost fabulous 
prices, 

Soon after our arrival here, we heard 
from the top of the hill the shrill cry 
which is peculiar to this people, and with 
which they call to each other from village 
to village. In answer to it, chiefs soon 
came in from two of the neighboring vil- 
lages, and stayed several hours to converse 
with the teacher. We found a comforta- 
ble chapel here which the people built two 
years ago, and then sent word to Mr- 
Bixby that unless he furnished them with 
a teacher, they would burn it down. The 
first one who was sent was afraid to stay, 
he found the people so wild and savage. 
But a great change has been wrought 
among them. 

In the evening the whole village came 
together, and listened quietly for an hour 
to the preaching of the word, then bowed 
reverently in prayer, and when the 
hymn, “ Come to Jesus just now,” was 
sung, young and old joined in the chorus, 
the children covering their faces with 
their hands, that they might not be seen. 


Administering Medicines. Were as at 
every other place, numbers have come, 


begging for medicine. Of nine bottles of 
Pain Killer, only one remains. Quinine 
and other medicines have been used in 
large quantities. ‘These medicines cannot 
be sold, as they are given out in small 
quantities to relieve immediate suffering ; 
but it costs the missionary no small amount 
of money to meet this demand. The 
care of the sick also brings upon the mis- 
sionary, already too heavily burdened with 
the spiritual wants of the people, an 
almost crushing weight of anxiety and 
labor. 


Jan. 7.—We left Quatsaublow this 
morning; as we were passing out of the 
village, a woman came, leading to us a 
young girl who was wholly blind. As Mr. 
Bixby stopped to examine the sightless 
eyes, there was an eager, wistful look upon 
her face, which it touched my heart to 
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see, and I longed to tell her of Him who 
of old opened the eyes of the blind, and 
beg her to seek healing for spiritual as 
well as physical blindness. 

The chief of Hnaupyauda has been for 
some time urging Mr. B. to visit his village, 
saying that he was ready to give up the 
worship of devils, and wished to be in- 
structed in the religion of Jesus Christ. 
We stopped there to-day, after leaving 
Quatsaublow. He received us with cor- 
diality, but before we had been there long, 
Mr. B. discovered that it was not so much 
a desire to hear the truth, as to obtain his 
influence in settling some difficulty among 
the people, that had made the ehief so 
anxious to receive a visit. He charged 
him at once with having invited him 
there under false pretenses, assuring him 
that his time was far too precious to be 
trifled with in that way, and prepared at 
once to leave. The man was so much 
disconcerted at having his duplicity un- 
masked, as to be unable to say much in 
reply ; but to-night he, with several of his 
men, came to the place where we were 
staying, bringing presents and expressing 
regret that we left so soon. 


Living ina Box. Lapet Ing, Jan. 13, 
1868. — Jennie and I have spent the last 
five days alone in this village, living in the 
house of one of the native Christians, if we 
may dignify by the name of house what 
more nearly resembles a large square box, 
elevated upon bamboo posts ten or twelve 
feet fromthe ground. The interior of this 
box contains a single large room, with no 
opening for the admission of light or air, 
save the one narrow place of entrance. 
It is occupied by five families who have 

‘ each a fire-place of their own, and the 
nights being now chilly, the fires are often 
kept burning until near morning. There 
being no place of egress for the smoke, the 
walls are covered as one might expect 
with graceful festoons of inky blackness, 
The floor is made of bamboos, loosely tied 
together with strings of the same material. 
It is wonderful how such a frail structure 
will support so many people. The most 
cheerful corner of the room is given up to 
us, where with our koolalijah and a couple 
of mats we make ourselves very comfort- 
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able and happy. We are surrounded all 
day by women and children; some come, 
no doubt, simply from curiosity, others 
from a desire to be taught the truth. Liv- 
ing with them in this way brings us into 
close sympathy with them. 


14. — Left Lapet Ing this morning for 
Kyeamay. I was struck upon our arrival 
here in observing the large number of in- 
telligent looking young men who gathered 
around Mr. B. They have a chapel here, 
and are very desirous of being furnished 
with a teacher. 


A Poor Heathen. 15.—In a house 
which we entered to-day, I saw a most 
pitiable object, — an old man seated upon 
a mat, his skin covered with a most loath- 
some disease, and one side nearly para- 
lyzed. His speech was almost inarticulate, 
but he seemed pleased to see Mr. Bixby 
and listen to his words, though he mani- 
fested the utmost indifference respecting 
his own state, saying, “If I die, I die; 
that’s all.” Only once did he express any 
desire to live, and that was in referring to 
the fact that he had nearly one hundred 
baskets of paddy, and if he should die, 
some one else would eat it. Poor old man! 
my heart ached as we turned away from 
him; for in all probability he would never 
again hear the message of salvation. 


Baptism — Tenderness of Conscience. 
20.— Reached Shway-nau-ghyee on Sat- 
urday night, and found the teacher slowly 
recovering from a violent attack of fever. 
Six young men, out of the nine who were 
examined last year as candidates for bap- 
tism, again presented themselves to Mr. 
Bixby. Their conduct during the year 
has been consistent, and after further ex- 
amination they were cordially accepted, 
and the baptism took place on Sabbath 
afternoon. The father of one of the young 
men has been a bitter opposer of the gos- 
pel; but to our surprise he was present at 
the baptism; when his son’s turn came to 
go down into the water, he seemed to 
struggle for a few moments against some 
inward emotion. Then the rigid muscles 
of his face gave way, and the tears flowed 
freely down his cheeks. In the evening 
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the Lord’s Supper was administered. In 
a row in front of the teacher were seated 
ten young men, who had been at different 
times members of the school in town, — all 
able to read, capable of taking intelligent 
views of any subject, and who give evi- 
dence of having “ passed from death unto 
life.” Before the breaking of bread, 
Moung See Dee, the native teacher, arose 
and spoke with emotion of his lack of 
love and faithfulness in the discharge of his 
duties, and asked for forgiveness of his 
brethren. He was followed by one after 
another of the members, who in a simple 
touching manner confessed personal faults. 
One felt that he had done wrong because 
in his anxiety to reach the teacher during 
his illness, he had travelled some distance 
on the Sabbath. Another, when thirsty 
and unable to obtain water, had taken a 
cucumber that was not his own. These 
were spoken of in a manner that indicated 
great tenderness of conscience. 

Watching some children at their play 
this evening, my attention was directed to 
a little girl apparently three or four years 
old, whose bright, cheerful face quite won 
my heart. I was told that she was a 
Saukoo, and had been sold by her father 
to pay a'debt of forty rupees. My sym- 
pathy was still farther aroused when I 
learned that she was unable to walk, in 
consequence of an injury received at the 
hands of this same brutal parent. 


Harshwie Chief. News has just reached 
us that Moung Doo, the old Harshwie 
chief before alluded to, has been waylaid 
and taken prisoner by the people of Ka- 
lae-tak, a village passed by Mr. Bixby in 
his journey last year. This is one of the 
many villages with which the old man had 
lived in constant warfare. A few months 
ago he made an attack upon it, killing four 
men and carrying off ten as prisoners. 
He has now sent to Mr. Bixby, asking 
him to use his influence in obtaining his 
release. Although his is not a case to ex- 
cite very deep sympathy, Mr. B. thinks he 
sees in it an opportunity for effecting a re- 
sult favorable to the spread of the gospel. 
If these villages could only be induced to 
settle their feuds and live peaceably to- 
gether, build chapels and receive teachers, 
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it would be the means of opening” the 
shortest route to the Karennee- Shans. 
Accordingly he called a council this morn- 
ing to see what could be done, who would 
be willing to go on an embassy of peace in 
behalf of this fierce old warrior. Moung 
Kaing, a Harshwie by birth, and who had 
lived in a village near Moung Doo, was 
first asked if he would go. He replied 
that the old man had killed his uncle and 
four cousins and speared his father, and he 
could not feel much pity for him. Still he 
would be willing to put aside these per- 
sonal feelings, if any good could be accom- 
plished. The chief of this village was one 
of the number who joined in the peace 
covenant made last year, and he with 
Moung Kyaing, an influential young man, 
from another village, whose chief also 
“ drank truth” last year, consented to go. 
They will also take with them one or two 
other chiefs included in the treaty, from 
villages that they pass on the way. We 
shall remain here until their return, which 
will be in five or six days. 


A Roofless Temple. 28.—We have 
preaching here every evening and an in- 
teresting school during the day, composed 
of all the young people of the village. 
Moung See Dee has evidently labored 
faithfully ; for there is scarcely a child in 
the village that has not made some prog- 
ress in learning to read, and a large num- 
ber can read the Bible with ease and cor- 
rectness. The men have been hard at 
work the past few days in putting up a 
chapel, and last night the work was so far 
advanced that a meeting was held in it. 
There was no roof, but the stars shone 
brightly overhead like glistening chande- 
liers, and I think that few congregations, 
worshipping for the first time in expensive 
temples, have felt more real satisfaction 
than these people had in their little bam- 
boo chapel. The heartiness with which 
all have entered into the work has been 
delightful to see. 


Mediation of a Missionary. 25.— The 
delegation sent to Ka-lae-tak in behalf of 
Moung Doo, have just returned and given 
in their report concerning him; the sub- 
stance of which is this. Some time since, 
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when in difficulty with the people of Ka- 
lae-tak, seven chiefs of villages lying to the 
northwest of his, in order to help him to 
a favorable settlement, offered to become 
security against his ever making another 
attack upon that village; if he did, he was 
to be delivered into their hands to be dealt 
with as they saw fit. His late raid upon 
Ka-lae-tak was in violation of that treaty. 
Accordingly, watching for an opportunity, 
they have seized him and delivered him 
into the hands of those seven men. They 
will not listen to any propositions or ad- 
vice from native sources, but say that if 
Mr, Bixby will appoint a meeting of the 
various chiefs and persons interested, and 
come himself, they will listen to his words 
and abide by his counsel. The people in 
Moung Doo's village had assembled three 
hundred men for the purpose of attacking 
Ka-lae-tak; but as soon as they heard that 
Mr. Bixby was interesting himself in the 
case, they said, ** We will wait and hear 
the teacher’s words.” Mr. Bixby is anx- 
iously considering what he ought to do. 


26.— Several men came in last night 
from Moung Doo’s village, the fiercest 
looking people I have ever seen. Mr. B. 
has been unable to preach to-day, and 
Moung See Dee has conducted the ser- 
vices for the first time since his illness. 


27.— Left Shway-nau-gyhee to-day, 
and a pleasant ride of a few hours brought 
us to the village of Neeghyau, the Geckho 
chief lately deceased. As we stopped to 
rest by the side of a stream, we saw the 
tracks of a tiger upon its banks. Passed 
several places where the Shan travellers 
had endeavored to propitiate the favor of 
the nats, by cutting bamboos and placing 
them around the trees in which they are 
supposed to dwell. When Mr. and Mrs. 
Bixby came here four years ago, they were 
not allowed to enter the village with their 
ponies, lest the nats, who have a special 
dislike to these animals, should be angry. 
They left them at a distance, and walked 
in with an escort of armed men on either 
side, who kept a vigilant watch over them 
during the whole of their stay. We were 
cordially received and taken at once to 
the house of Neeghyau, where his wife 


still lives with the brother who has become 
his successor. 


Geckho Customs. The houses in this 
region are better built than those where 
the people are accustomed to move every 
year. Ilere they are accustomed to re- 
main in the same place three and four 
years. At the season of rice harvest they 
leave their houses, burying whatever ar- 
ticles of value they may have, and, build- 
ing little lodges, remain in the fields until 
the work is completed, when they return 
to their homes. 

The house in which we are staying is 
seventy or eighty feet in length, with posts 
of hewed timber. The roof is covered 
with palm leaves, triangular-shaped, and 
placed so as to overlap each other like the 
scales of a fish, and being impervious to 
water they form one of the best roofings 
in the country. There are three fire- 
places in the centre of the house, but 
no chimney or windows, so that the in- 
terior is dark and cheerless enough. To 
give us a little light and air, they made an 
opening in the roof. 

It might perhaps seem to one who had 
no means of knowing what they were four 
years ago, that Christianity had made but 
little impression upon the people; and its 
saving power has, we fear, been scarcely 
felt among them. But that their preju- 
dices have been overcome, their super- 
stitious notions modified, and much of its 
enlightening, civilizing power brought to 
bear upon them, is very evident. The 
fact that our ponies are fed and cared 
for under the house of the chief is one 
proof of the change that has come over 
them. ‘The faithful Moung Ong labored 
here for a short time, but since his death 
no one has been found who could take 
his place. 

Many of the customs of the Geckhos are 
peculiar and interesting. For instance, 
in regard to property, they never have 
funded money, but as soon as a person be- 
comes possessor of a little wealth, it is in- 
vested in articles of gold or silver, or more 
commonly in a keezee, a kind of drum 
made of copper or bell-metal, with a very 
small quantity of gold or silver in its com- 
position. They buy them of the Shans 
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paying enormous prices, their current tention to some nice blankets, by saying 
value being five or six times their intrinsic they were not very good; but would doubt- 
worth. ‘They are afraid to keep them in less have been disappointed, had I ex- 
their houses when of great value, and pressed the same opinion. After this dis- 
sometimes bury them so securely that the play she brought forward a box containing 
owner is himself unable to find the place a hymn-book, several tracts and portions 
where they are deposited. of the Seriptures, and I was pleased to 
We have learned many of the cireum- find that she was familiar with many of 
stances respecting Neeghyau’s death and the truths of the gospel. 
burial, which will serve to illustrate their 
customs in that respect. Their coflins 28. — Nearly the whole village came to- 
are made of the trunk of a tree felled for gether this evening and listened attentive- 
the purpose. A slab is cut off from one ly to the preaching. At the close, Nee- 
side, and it is then hollowed out to receive ghyau’s wife turned to the people and told 
the body, much as the Chinese are in the them to consider what had been said, for 
habit of doing. Formerly it was the cus- the words were good, or, as she expressed 
tom to bury slaves with any person of note it, delightful. After meeting, the young 
who died; but if it is done now, it is done chief desired to “ drink truth” with Mr. 
secretly. Every article placed in the coffin’ Bixby. A pig had been killed during the 
or grave is equivalent to the expression, day, and a part of it reserved for this pur- 
“Let the deceased have plenty of thisin pose. After prayer, Mr. B. tasted the 
the other world.” For example, at Nee- meat as a pledge of the friendly relation 
gyhau’s death four buffaloes, fourteen pigs he was willing to sustain towards the 
and six fowls were killed, and the heads chief. 
and feet deposited in his grave. “ Let 
him have herds of buffalo, with fowls and —- Reception by Chiefs. 29. — Started this 
pigs in the spirit land.” morning for the village of old Bo Ghyee, 
‘There were also five guns, six dahs,one the father-in-law of Neeghyau. We 
silver-mounted, and three spears. “Let stepped to rest near a village by the way. 
him have plenty of arms, &c.” Besides The head man came out to us, and insist- 
these were one keezee, one gong, fifteen ed upon our becoming his guests and 
rupees, eight of each of the articles of dress staying to eat rice. Mr. B. was anxious to 
worn by men, also some articles of female go on, but he insisted, saying that the 
dress, two strings of precious stones and teacher had never been in his village be- 
three pairs of silver bangles. The graves fore, and now he should be very much 
are dug very deep, and filled with sand ashamed not to take care of him. Mr. 
from the brook, so that the articles of value Bixby finally consented to remain a few 
may not be stolen. hours. A pig and fowl were immediately 
killed, and while they were being cooked, 
Geckho Female Ornaments. The people a chief who rules over a part of the vil- 
here are all profusely ornamented, many lage,— it being divided, as is often the 
of them wearing the heavy brass orna- case, into sections,—came to Mr, B. and 
ments that I have before described. The said confidentially, that it was not best for 
chief’s wife took me aside this evening, for him to stop here; there were only a few 
the purpose of displaying her jewels and houses, and the head man had no glory. 
finery. She had ornaments for the ears, But come to his village; there were many 
of gold, silver and brass, chains of beads, people, he had great influence, and would 
precious stones and silver coins for the kill a pig four hands high if we would only 
neck, bracelets for the arms, bangles and come. Soon the other chief came in and 
brass ornaments for the ankles and limbs. said to Mr. B, that he would like to go on 
I remarked of some of the articles that to Bo Ghyee’s with us, but as it was not 
they were very pretty, when with a little convenient he would send that man, point- 
toss of the head she replied, “ Ono, they ing to the other chief, and thus implying 
are not pretty.” She next drew my at- that he was his inferior. Before leaving, 
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Mr. Bixby proposed to have preaching; 
the head man immediately called to all 
the people to come and worship the teach- 
er, as he was going soon ! 


30. — Reached Bo Ghyee’s before night- 
fall. He has been the most powerful 
chief in the tribe, and though now in his 
dotage, his influence is still of great 
weight among them. We found a zayat 
fitted up for our reception, and soon the 
old chief made his appearance. He isa 
powerful looking person, and though old 
age has dimmed the fire of his eye and 
perhaps softened a little the lines in his 
face, his bearing is most majestic and dig- 
nified. He treated us kindly, but showed 
no disposition to listen to the truth. Mr. 
Bixby has visited him only once before, 
and the contrast was very great between 
the wild, savage appearance of these peo- 
ple and those over whom Christianity has 
exerted only a partial influence as at Nee- 
ghyau’s. The zayat was filled with people 
in the evening. The assistants formed a 
little group around Mr. B., while the 
flickering light of the candle cast shadows 
upon the motley company assembled, 
strange dark-looking men, armed with 
spears and guns, and women loaded with 
their ornaments of brass and lead. Some lis- 
tened attentively; others stared idly about, 
and gave no heed to the message of life. 
There is a settlement of Padoungs here; 
these had never seen a white face before, 
and their curiosity and amusement at the 
first sight of us led them to burst into 
hearty laughter. 

The women ornament themselves in a 
peculiar manner. The hair is brought up 
and knotted on the top of the head, and 
adorned with wooden pins, chains of beads 
and strings of small silver coin. Brass 
rings, to the weight of six and seven pounds, 
are worn upon the neck in such a way 
that it is stretched and drawn up to an un- 
natural length, the chin protrading and 
shoulders pressed down. They have a 
bold look and manner, which is far from 
agreeable. 


31.— Came yesterday to the village of 
Moung Kyan; he is a nephew of Bo 


Ghyee, and a young man of great amiabil- 
ity and promise. The village is on the di- 
rect road to the Shan country, and within 
half a day’s journey of the boundary 
The people were very cordial in their 
treatment of us, the chief desiring to 
“drink truth” with Mr. Bixby, and ex- 
pressing a determination soon to build a 
chapel. We noticed an unusual number 
of children and young people here, which 
is probably owing to the healthful locality 
of the place. They have never fallen a 
prey to disease in so great numbers as is 
common in other places. We passed a 
most uncomfortable night in consequence 
of the heated, smoky air of the house where 
we slept, and the fact that the mats spread 
for us were literally filled with fleas and 
other small vermin. Mr. Bixby’s illness 
has been increasing for a week past, and we 
have to-day reluctantly turned our faces 
homewards, feeling that it was not safe to 
go on further, 


Returning to Toungoo. Feb. 2.— 
Reached Shway-nau-ghyee at an early 
hour yesterday. The sight of the little 
bamboo chapel, still without a roof, brought 
a sense of relief and comfort which can 
only be appreciated by those who have 
spent days and nights in a crowded native 
house. It was Mr. Bixby’s intention to go 
on to Quatsaublow and spend the Sabbath, 
but he found himself wholly unable to do 
so. The villagers have spread mats over 
a part of the roof, and made him as com- 
fortable as possible; but our supply of medi- 
cines is nearly out, and we can get no food 
suitable for a sick person. 


3.— We are again on the road. Mr. B. 
has grown so much worse that we dared 
not tarry longer. My heart almost failed 
as I thought of eighty-three miles up and 
down steep mountains, across streams and 
through muddy ravines. For a person in 
health it is no hardship; but for one suffer- 
ing with disease, unable to take any nour- 
ishment but rice water, it becomes quite a 
serious matter. But our Heavenly Father 
knows all about it, and we have His prom- 
ise that “As thy day is, so shall thy 
strength be.” 
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Labors during the year 1867. I have 
given almost my entire time and effort to 
jungle labor, having gone out every 
month of the year, in all thirty-two times. 
The number of visits made, — at some 
places repeated several times, — is eighty. 
The whole number of miles travelled is 
2341, on foot 343, (barefoot about 50,) all 
in direct missionary work in the Bas- 
sein district. The greatest distance of 
round trip has been 200 miles. Baptized, 
45. 

Ihave preached or conducted religious 
exercises about five hundred times, usually 
three times, and occasionally as often as 
five times, in one day. During these vis- 
its 1am constantly distributing books, for 
pay where they are able to pay, establish- 
ing schools, prescribing for the sick, 
in some cases where a day’s more 
neglect might have been serious, if not 
fatal. 

At the same time I have endeavored to 
instruct them as to the care of their 
houses, themselves and their children, — 
matters, perhaps, which to some would 
appear of a trifling nature, but really af- 
fecting their health and comfort to a 
great degree. 

Especially have I had to call attention 
to the severity of the tasks too often im- 
posed on the women, The gospel for 
women is still a great need among the Ka- 
rens. I consider nothing beneath my at- 
tention that affects their welfare. The 
people know this, and give me in return 
the warmest love of a thousand hearts. 
And this treasure I would not exchange 
for all the gold that California ever has 
produced or ever may produce. 

In addition to these labors abroad, there 
has been the care of the city school, the 
care of books, buildings and all other 
mission property, receiving visitors with 
all manner of wants and inquiries, ed- 
iting the Pwo Herald, revising and print- 
ing the gospel of John, distributing Bur- 
man and Karen newspapers, occasional 
preaching in English, and some pastoral 
work among the English residents of Bas- 
sein. 
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Jungle Travelling. Rangoon, April 24, 
1868.— On the 15th inst. we returned 
from our vacation trip of two and a half 
months to Maulmain. Most of that time 
we spent in going up and down the three 
principal rivers of the Maulmain district, 
peering into all kinds of queer out-of- 
the-way places, in search of “ the little 
ones” who have “named the name of 
Christ.” The difficulties and the self-de- 
nying nature of the service which your 
jungle missionaries are called upon to ren- 
der, I can now appreciate better than 
before. If any of the friends of missions 
imagine that their missionaries in Burmah 
are comparatively free from the hardships 
and harassments incident to pioneer life 
in other lands, they are mistaken. No Ka- 
ren missionary in charge of churches can 
do his duty by them, not to speak of the 
heathen, without spending a large part of 
every year in the roughest kind of jungle- 
travelling ; and it is my belief that there 
are few fields of labor in the world which 
make larger drafts upon the physical and 
nervous strength of the faithful minister of 
Christ than this. I feel the more ready 
to give this opinion, because my own lot 
has been cast in a different, and in many 
respects an easier, place of labor. 

It is to be remembered that since 
brother Hibbard left the field, three years 
ago, these churches have been left for the 
most part to themselves. While br. Has- 
well remained, he was able to aid the 
pastors by advice. Br. Harris also made 
brief visits to a part of the churches last 
year, and spent a portion of last rainy 
season in the town of Maulmain. With 
these exceptions, the field has been entire- 
ly in native hands. Pah-poo has probably 
more influence and authority among his 


‘people than any other native minister in 


Burmah, if we except the veteran Quala. 
He has been practically in charge of the 
school and stations in town, and has exer- 
cised the same general control over the 
churches in the district which the Ameri- 
can missionary is expected to exercise. 


State of the Karen Churches. 


Take a 
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seat with us, — Pah-poo, my wife and my- 
self, — in the old mission boat, now “sick 
in the abdomen,” as the Karens say, that 
is, rotten in the bottom amidships, from 
twenty years of service. We are bound 
up the Attaran River, an intensely slug- 
gish (if intensity can be affirmed of slug- 
gishness), muddy stream, meandering 
from the southeast, up which we may 
float with the tide for days together before 
reaching the head waters. Our first stop 
shall be at Too-nau. There has been a 
Karen church here for many years; but 
it is no longer flourishing. For the last 
fourteen years, owing to unseasonable 
freshets in the river, their paddy crop has 
been injured or wholly destroyed. It has 
failed altogether for two or three years, 
and the people are wretchedly poor. 
Some have removed to Rangoon district, 
others to the stations higher up the river; 
others still have formed two or three little 
hamlets, some miles back from the river 
at the foot of the mountain. As the re- 
sult, in part, of their misfortunes and pov- 
erty, some who had professed to be disci- 
ples have given themselves up to arrack 
drinking. Their chapel is sadly dilapi- 
dated, fit index of the moral decay. 
Their pastor is a good man, but discour- 
aged. His people have done nothing for 
him for a long time, and he is about to re- 
move to the next station. 

Moo-k-man. This Christian Karen vil- 
lage is situated about one tide above Too- 
nau. Here we find eyidence of growth 
and vigor. Formerly this has been a 
branch of the Bootah church above. 
They now feel themselves strong enough 
to support a pastor fully. They have 
united in calling Rev. Tah-poo-loo from 
Too-nau, and pledge themselves to erect a 
house for him, and a new and larger chap- 
el in a more central locality, and to sup- 
port him and his family well, so that he 
can have all his time for teaching and 
evangelical labor among the heathen in 
the vicinity. This is their own plan, 
formed without advice or incitement from 
abroad, and they will carry it out. There 
are some inquiries among the heathen 
Pwos across the river. The church ex- 
pect that their new pastor will follow up 


this opening vigorously. 
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Green Spot among the Churches. The 
Attaran is a famous river for musquitoes 
and alligators, but we must be patient and 
make another stage, if we would visit the 
church at Bootah or Kyah-eng, as the na- 
tives call it. Here we find at the landing 
two or three elephants all ready to take 
our baggage and ourselves, unless we pre- 
fer to walk to the village, three or four 
miles away. That noble old man is the 
pastor, Tahoo, whom you have heard of, 
He and the old chief at Moo-k-man below, 
were baptized by Dr. Judson more than 
thirty-five years ago at Chummerah, He 
is a short man for a Karen even, and as 
mild and gentle in his demeanor as the 
ideal Apostle John; but he has the heart 
of alion. When his village was attacked 
by a large band of dacoits, a few years 
ago, he alone of all the villagers remained 
in his house to defend his sick wife. The 
Burman Myo-oke, who was temporarily 
lodging in the chapel close by, was cut to 
pieces, and three or four of his guard. 
Tahoo would have shared the same fate, 
but after he had shot one of his assailants 
dead, the villagers rallied with their guns 
and chased the robbers for miles, inflicting 
such heavy loss that they have never ven- 
tured to attack a Christian village since. 
Here we see convincing evidence that 
Christianity has a hold upon the hearts 
and lives of the people. They feel the 
lack of more thorough schooling for their 
children, and also of an assistant for their 
aged pastor. 

Accordingly seven of the pillars of the 
church have invited a young man, Shway 
Tau, formerly a pupil in the Theological 
Seminary, more recently an assistant in 
Pah-poo’s Normal School in town, to come 
and teach school and assist the pastor for 
a year, they agreeing to be responsible 
for his support,— another step towards in- 
dependence. There is an abundance of 
good material in this church, and yet we 
detect a backwardness in education; and 
for some reason, no young man has been 
found in this large church for many years, 
to devote himself to the work of preaching 
Christ’s gospel. But they are conscious 
of the defect, and are striving to remedy 
it; so we leave them with much hope for 
the future. 
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Karen Mode of Cultivation. If the 
readers of the “ Magazine” have accepted 
our invitation and accompanied us thus 
far on our tour, we shall certainly prevail 
upon them to go with us twenty-five miles 
across the country, northwest by east, to 
the “sweetest little church,” as one calls 
it, in all Maulmain, — the church at Cobra 
Water. Don’t be alarmed. The cobras 
can’t reach us, for we go with elephants. 
The good people of Kyah-eng have no 
difficulty in providing an elephant for each 
member of the party. We will call for 
an hour or two by the way at Pah-boo’s 
village, about four miles from Kyah-eng, 
and of equal size with that place, contain- 
ing from twenty to twenty-five houses. 
These people are nearly all members of 
Tahoo’s church; but such is their fear 
of dacoits, fire, &c., that very few go to 
worship at Kyah-eng on the Sabbath. 
They have a new bamboo chapel of their 
own, in which Pah-boo is accustomed to 
conduct worship once or twice a week, 
besides the old-fashioned substitute for 
family worship — evening prayers in the 
chapel attended by half a dozen women 
and children. There is much more igno- 
rance and spiritual darkness here than in 
the village we just left. 

With an exhortation to Pah-boo to give 
himself wholly to the work of the gospel, 
and to draw these swarms of children into 
a good school, we pass on. Our road for 
more than twenty miles lies through an 
after growth of bamboo, which springs up 
from the ashes of the primeval forest. 
Not a house nor a human being do we see 
upon the road. Within the memory of 
men now living, this ground was covered 
with splendid timber trees. The whole 
area has been cut and burned over by the 
people of two Christian villages, for the 
sake of getting one, or at most two, scanty 
crops of upland paddy. Every year, un- 
der this wasteful system of agriculture, 
they are obliged to make their fields 
further and further away from home, until 
now the people of Kyah-eng must walk 
smartly from early morning till noon to 
reavh their paddy. Of course they are 
obliged to sleep and live in their fields, 
away from home, a large part of the 


year. 
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But here we are at Cobra Water. 


Influence of One Preacher. This is a 
small church of only forty-nine members, 
but the chapel, the houses, the children, 
the adults, all show plainly the handiwork 
of one faithful man of God. He died sev- 
eral years ago; but his name was spoken 
with reverence and love many times while 
we were there, and I doubt not it is written 
in the Lamb’s book of life, with others, 
not a few, converted through his instru- 
mentality. His successor, Dee-gay, is now 
absent from his church and family for a 
year, preaching the gospel to the Karens 
of Siam. Meanwhile one of the members 
is acting pastor. For many years this 
village has maintained a school in the 
rainy season. The female prayer-meeting 
is regularly held, and under most of these 
thatched roofs a family altar may be found. 
Knowing these facts you will not be sur- 
prised at the intelligence, sobriety and 
Christian grace visible in many faces. 
From this church there are five or six 
young men who propose to apply for ad- 
mission to the Seminary at Rangoon. 

We have now completed the round of 
the churches accessible from the Attaran, 
and after a survey of the whole field, I do 
not hesitate to pronounce this the bright- 
est portion, at present and prospectively, 
of the whole Maulmain field. 

On our way back to Maulmain, we will 
turn aside into a western branch of the 
Dah-gyne, in order to visit Man-koh, a 
Sgau church half way between Tah-krai 
and Ka-do-ko, which lies on the Salwen. 
We must leave our boat about seven miles 
from the village. The sun is about two 
hours high. The elephants will not arrive 
for an hour yet. Of course you will prefer 
to accompany us on foot. As we walk, 
you will observe the myriads of pale little 
crocuses, springing up from the pavement- 
like soil, and loading the air with perfumes. 
The torrid sun has turned the clay into 
iron a foot deep. Moreover, the fire has 
just swept over the plain, turning every 
green thing into black cinders and ashes, 
and yet in the midst of that blackness, 
and up through that tough iron crust, 
these fragile blossoms have forced their 
way, “without spot or wrinkle,” blessing 
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the landscape with their beauty. So it is, 
old Gotthold would say, if he were pres- 
ent, with those men of grace,— sweet 
trophies of the Redeemer’s saving power, 
— whom we meet here and there in this 
degraded, hardened land. 

But we must not linger, or it will be 
dark before we reach the village. We 
shall find the pastor, Shway-sah, a bustling, 
good-hearted kind of a man, not very 
efficient, I judge, as a pastor and preacher. 
Much ignorance is apparent among the 
young people; but there are two or three 
interesting cases of inquiry among the 
heathen. We find one or two important 
questions of discipline to be settled here, 
but take our leave of the people, feeling 
that they might be in a much worse con- 
dition than they are. We have now 
reached the churches on and near the 
Salwen River. 


Arrack Drinking. First in order 
comes the largest Pwo church in Burmah, 
Dongyan, under the pastoral care of Rev. 
Kone Louk, whom the reader may have 
seen several years ago in America, with 
the elder Mr. Vinton. I have not visited 
Dongyan this year, but was present at the 
Association held in that place last year, so 
that I feel somewhat acquainted with the 
church. Their pastor is an excellent 
man, and there are doubtless truly Chris- 
tian people in the church; but the influ- 
ence of heathenism over their children is 
fearfully strong, and many are carried 
away with it. Moreover, I regret to say it, 
arrack drinking has made victims among 
the most well-to-do members of the church, 
and there appears to be no check or limit 
to its fatal ravages. It is a fearful evil, 
and we hear it is spreading in many 
places, —in Maulmain, Tavoy, Rangoon, 
and Bassein. These people too are very 
bold. They ply you with arguments ; 
every passage of Scripture, every sophism 
that is urged in enlightened America by 
the advocates of moderate drinking and 
free rum, we find here. We know that 
these Karens have no correspondence with 
America or England. Whence then this 
supernatural keenness, this unlooked for 
familiarity with a certain class of Scripture 
passages ? It must come from Satan. He 
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works on both sides of the world in the 
same way, is directing world-wide move. 
ments, the tidal forces of evil, not only 
through a wicked press, and the mission- 
ary agency of evil men, but through 
unseen spiritual forces as well. He is the 
prince of the power of the air, and his 
subtle plans, his orders, his own deceitful 
words and sophistical arguments, are whis- 
pered through the air or telegraphed by 
the lightning all over the globe. The fact 
is established, or may be easily established, 
by observation. 

But to return to Dongyan. We are 
sorry to hear also that there is a serious 
division in the church, and that the pastor 
is much discouraged by it and by the se- 
rious diminution of the contributions for 
his own support. While we remember 
the other needy churches in prayer, we 
must not forget the church at Dongyan. 
God is able to supply all their wants and 
purge away all their sins. 


Discouragement. The next church up 
the river is Rodses or Chetthingsville, as 
it used to be called. We visited this place 
last year, and again spent a week there at 
the time of the Association this year. We 
find two or three good Christian families 
here. The great majority of the people, 
old and young, are very ignorant. The 
children, especially, are heathenish in 
their appearance, and are so bad as they 
grow up that the elders really know not 
what to do. They frankly confess that 
their children are far more disobedient to 
their parents, more disrespectful to their 
elders, more reckless and lawless than the 
children were in former times, before they 
received the gospel. They say with shame 
that there is less quarrelling and less con- 
fusion and disgraceful conduct in the 
heathen villages in their neighborhood 
now than there is in their own. I tried 
to show them that this is the natural 
result of their neglect of schools and Chris- 
tian family discipline. Their children are 
freed from the superstitious fears of hea- 
thenism, and of course if they are not 
brought up in the fear of the Lord, they 
will become desperate characters. Their 
pastor, Pra-hai, is under a cloud; whether 
he ever emerges from it so as to resume 
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his old place and standing is quite doubt- 
ful. He is now suspended from his office, 
Pray for him and for this people, that the 
candlestick be not taken away. 

The last church on this river:lies on the 
west bank, nearly opposite the old Chum- 
merah, and a little below the mouth of the 
Yunsalin river. The church takes its 
name from the nearest Burman village, 
K’mah-moh. The pastor, Myah-oo, is a 
very active man, and labors principally as 
an evangelist among the heathen of the 
vicinity, his church being a small one. 
We visited them last year, and br. Harris 
visited them again this year on his way 
down to the Association at Ka-do-ko. 
They appear to be a steadfast little band. 


Church of Sahgin. We return now 
to Maulmain, and prepare to visit the 
two churches east of the Salwen river. 
As it is the full of the moon, we shall find 
it much pleasanter to travel by night. 
Accordingly we leave home at five P. M., 
cross the river by boat to Martaban, where 
we find the Karens awaiting us with two 
ox-carts. To you this will be a novel 
experience; but the motion is a healthy 
one, especially if your liver is a little 
torpid. You will undoubtedly prefer to 
walk until your feet are sore; then you 
will ride until your sides and back are 
sore; when you will walk again, thus 
alternating until the next day at noon, 
making but two short halts by the way. 
Our place of destination is Sahgin, a 
Sgau church of 56 disciples. We find 
them in trouble, and we leave them pretty 
much as we find them. What can we do 
but hear their story, sympathize with 
them, commend them to God and the 
word of His grace? But such is their 
ignorance and apathy to everything but 
temporal gain or loss, that we have little 
hope that they will profit by our instruc- 
tions. 

Here we are reminded again, as so 
often in this Maulmain district, of the folly 
and uselessness of founding churches, and 
then leaving them without schools and 
without Bibles, or with Bibles closed and 
unread. ‘The first generation of adult 
converts will stand; God gives them 
special grace to make up for their invol- 
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untary ignorance. Not so with their 
children, who should have received care- 
ful Biblical instruction. — not from the 
lips of the teacher alone, but from the 
sacred page itself, read with their own 
eyes. That noblest of God's gifts, the 
human mind, must be educated and im- 
proved, or we deserve the curse of unprof- 
itable servants. 

We get some solid comfort in convers- 
ing with five or six experienced Chris- 
tians. One especially, a woman who 
came a whole day’s journey to meet us, 
from K’déik-ga-lay, we find to be a 
mother in Israel indeed. She lives in a 
heathen neighborhood, far from a Chris- 
tian minister and church privileges, with 
a heathen husband. Yet she has con- 
stantly kept up family prayers, and in 
consequence of her fidelity her husband 
and two of her children have become 
believers in Christ. One of her sons 
went with br. Norris to Zimmay, and he 
regards him as one of the most faithful 
boys he ever knew. He proposes to come 
to the Seminary this year. 


Small Churches. On the Balu island 
there is a little church of seven members, 
which we did not have time to visit. The 
pastor and two or three members visited 
us and appear pretty well; but from some 
things which have come to my ears, I fear 
that he is not free from reproach. He is 
something of a doctor, and it is said that 
he practises some of the vile arts in vogue 
among the Burmans. 

The little church at a place twelve: 
miles from Amherst, I visited with Mr. 
Norris. ‘There is nothing satisfactory to 
report here. The disciples mostly raise 
sugar-cane for a living. One or two of 
them have been engaged, I hear, in illicit 
distilling. They are not at home, so that we 
did not see them. Others appear to be in 
the habit of drinking arrack. If there is. 
no school in places like Dongyan and’ 
Ka-do-ko, of course there will be none 
here. The nominal pastor is a man of 
little influence. 

The only remaining church is that at 
La-maing, a long distance to the south-- 
ward. We did not reach it, or learn any 
news of its welfare. 
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Burman Mlssfon—Maulmatn, 
Lerrer From Miss S. E. HasweE tt. 


Boys’ School in Maulmain. Maulmain, 
June 6, 1868. — I have thought and prayed 
much about the school, and have come 
to the conclusion that I should do wrong if 
I gave it up. There are about forty boys 
in school, mostly from heathen families, 
some of them young men, sixteen or 
eighteen years of age. In this school they 
are daily taught directly from God’s Word 
the way of salvation. If we send them 
away, not only will they not be taught the 
truth, but they will go where they will be 
taught error. I know the school, as a 
school, cannot compare with the other 
schools in town; but as long as the people 
are willing to send their children and pay 
the teachers, I see no reason why it should 
be discontinued on that account. That 
the school has been and is a means for 
good, I think is shown in the fact that 
nearly all the male members of the church 
under forty years of age were educated in 
it, and that at this time a young man (for- 
merly a heathen) is asking baptism, who 
attributes his conversion to the instruction 
received in this school, and another is now 
inquiring, who says that what he learned 
in school taught him the folly and wicked- 
ness of idolatry and made him desire some- 
thing better. Ko Shway Bwin being will- 
ing to remain, it was thought he and I to- 
gether could carry it on so that it would 
be a great deal better than nothing. 

The boys’ school does not in the least 
interfere with my other work. I give no 
time to it except in the afternoon, when 
the girls are busy with their needle-work 
under the supervision of an East Indian 
lady, who is much better qualified to in- 
struct them in that branch of their edu- 
cation than I am. 


Girls’ School. I have in the family six 
Eurasian girls. These girls, with one ex- 
ception, came to me before I knew of my 
appointment by the Board. They are 
girls without homes or friends able to care 
for them. One of them has been for some 
years under my sister, Mrs. Vinton’s care, 
and she still supports the child, though for 
several reasons she cannot have her with 
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her. There is not one of these girls who, 
if sent away from here, would have a safe 
home. I do not teach these girls at all; 
but the East Indian lady I mentioned be- 
fore teaches them four hours aday. That 
I did right in receiving these girls, I am 
sure; for two of them, since coming to me, 
have joined the church, another has just 
expressed a hope in Christ, and a fourth is 
seeking the Saviour. They are a great 
help and comfort to me. I am constantly 
asked to receive this class of girls, and I 
have agreed to take two more, both for the 
sake of doing them good, and because the 
sum their father will pay for their support 
(Rs. 50 a month), will be a help to me 
in providing for the others for whom | 
have no support. 


Encouraging Tokens. Three of my 
Burman girls give evidence of being truly 
converted. With two of them the change 
was very gradual; but the third, after a 
few hours of great distress of mind on ac- 
count of her sins, found peace in believing 
in Jesus. There are several more who 
seem somewhat interested for their soul’s 
salvation. 

There are many signs that the Holy 
Spirit is working among all classes. 
Among the heathen there is a remarkable 
willingness to listen to the gospel, such as 
I never remember to have seen before. 
Scarcely a day goes by without some en- 
couraging incident being reported. The 
interest at Mopoon is deepening, though 
as yet there are none concerning whom we 
feel fully satisfied. One wished to unite 
with the church, but was advised to wait 
a little, and another seems very near the 
kingdom of God. 


SIAM. 


Chinese PAissfon of Bangkok, 
Letrer Dr. Dean. 


Baptisms in Bangkok. Bangkok, June 
8, 1868. — Last Sabbath we were again 
invited to the river side to baptize Chinese 
converts, when three from Lengkiachu 
and two from Bangkok were led into the 
water, and I baptized them. 
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Of the Chinese mentioned above, one is 
somewhat acquainted with books, aged 60; 
another is a fisherman, aged 58, and has 
nine children, five daughters and four 
sons; one of the latter he brought and 
offered to the church, but his baptism was 
deferred. Another supports a wife and 
two children by raising ducks. His wife 
is a Peguan woman, and favors her hus- 
band being a Christian. Another man is 
a gardener and has no family, and the 
fifth is a teacher, 29 years old, and has a 
wife and child in China. These men all 
have a good report among the brethren 
and their neighbors. One is a reformed 
opium-smoker, and promises as well as 
most men reformed from the habit of 
smoke, whatever that smoke may arise 
from. They sometimes return “like the 
sow that was washed to her wallowing in 
the mire.” 

Some of our church members have re- 
cently been delinquent; but last Sabbath, 
with two or three exceptions, all residing 
in Bangkok, and some from Lengkiachu 
and Banplasoi were at the Lord’s table. 
The mutual greetings of members long ab- 
sent were very joyous and demonstrative, 
while the radiance of countenance was such 
as was never seen on a heathen’s face. 
We still labor in hope and are made par- 
ticipators of that hope. The work here is 
increasingly blessed, and the world to 
come increasingly bright. 


Gastern China Mission. 
Lerrer FROM Mr. KREYER. 


_ Visit of a Buddhist Priest. Hangchau, 
May 8, 1868. — The statement in my last 
that Hangchau was apparently without 
any religious interest now reproaches me 
for the littleness of my faith. On the very 
day, indeed that very hour almost, that I 
was penning those words, there came to 
my chapel in the great Well Street a 
Buddhist priest. He listened for a long 
time with attention, and when it was get- 
ting dark and the crowd dispersed, he still 
lingered behind, asking the native assis- 
tants questions that astonished them. He 
had heard of the religion of Jesus before. 
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Occasionally, like many others of the 
priests, he had loitered about the threshold 
of preaching places; but hearing Buddhism 
denounced in harsh terms by the preacher, 
he had never ventured in to hear all and 
to ask of Christian teachers questions that 
he had in vain propounded to the intelli- 
gent of his own faith. He seemed really 
to feel restless, and there seemed to be a 
yearning after truth about him that I have 
rarely met in China. 

The native assistants did not know what 
to make of him. They had not yet pene- 
trated to Tertullian’s conception of the soul 
as “ natura Christiana.” 


One Taken and Another Left. For 
many years has this brother,—for I 
think I may call him such, — sought 
for rest. A few days ago a native 
assistant from Ningpo accidentally met 
with him at my house, who confirmed 
the story of this Buddhist,—nay, now 
Christian — priest. Ten or more years 
ago they had together practised Buddh- 
ist devoteeism, and after their separa- 
tion, the one had become a Christian and 
a preacher, the other had left his native 
district and come to Hangchau, this cen- 
tre of Buddhism, and become a priest. 

Thus little by little God singles out His 
own among the people and draws them to 
Himself. We are walking by thousands 
of hearts, and we know not that there are 
jewels there that shall yet adorn the 
crown of Christ, 

The number of those who listen with 
attention and come to the chapel again 
and again, is increasing. 


An Expensive Work. Fault-finders 
and enemies of Christ have calculated how 
much it costs to convert a Chinaman to 
Christianity; and cold-hearted Christians 
are easily discouraged because the work 
goes so slow. Yes, it costs much to con- 
vert a heathen; but his conversion is no 
more expensive than the conversion of 
those who dwell in Christian lands. 
Think of the valuable time of the mother 
spent in inculcating the first principles of 
Christian morals. ‘Think of the exertion 
of the faithful Sabbath-school teacher, and 
the time spent in the study of the Scrip- 
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tures. Think of the cost of educating and 
maintaining the ministry, of the costliness 
of church edifices, and of every seventh 
day for religious devotion ; and, in short, 
the endless items that swell the cost of re- 
ligion and thus the conversion of souls. 
And, last and costliest of all, the priceless 
value paid by Him who purchased us with 
His own precious blood. God was not 
niggardly in giving His Son. Let us be 
perfect, like our Father in heaven, and let 
us remember that the law of God makes 
cost and compensation equal. 


Travelling by Wheelbarrow. I have 
just returned from a journey to Kwang- 
teh in the Gaw-hway province, at which 
place there is some religious interest 
among the Chusan emigrants. The dis- 
tance of Kwang-teh from Hangchau, ac- 
cording to native estimate, is a hundred 
and ten or twenty miles. The route 
thither describes a right angle, the sides of 
which are of nearly equal length, with the 
prefecture city of Huchau at the vertex. 
From Hangchau to Huchau northward, 
and from that place westward, thirty-five 
or forty miles, the journey must be per- 
formed by boat. Then comes the most ex- 
cruciating of all modes of travel I have yet 
tried in China, I mean by wheelbarrow. 
Two drivers hold the poles in front and 
behind. The wheel is in the centre, cov- 
ered by a frame-work, across which was 
lashed as a saddle, a blanket that on my 
journeys serves me as my bed. I be- 
strode my Rosinante in very good spirits; 
but the jolting of the wheelbarrow, as it 
went over the rough, stony road, made 
riding on this wooden “ Old Mortality ” so 
painful, that after a few rods’ progress, 
walking in the hot sun became the pref- 
erable alternative. Fortunately the stony 
road after a few miles turned into one of 
mud, and riding became both necessary 
and easy. 


Chinese Inn.— We could not reach 
Kwang-teh that day, as we started late in 


the afternoon. The night we spent at an 
inn at the boundary line of the province. 
We found there a motley crowd of wheel- 
barrow coolies, principally natives of Kiang- 
peh, that is, the country north of the river 
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Yang-tse Kiang. They received me well, 
and br. Lin Ahmong and myself treated 
them with sympathy and friendship. After 
we had eaten our supper, consisting of 
brancurd and salt cabbage and a little 
bamboo sprouts with an egg or two, we 
talked to them of sin and salvation, and to 
some of them, who could read, we gave the 
Gospel in the Mandarin dialect. May it 
become among them “the beginning of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God.” 

I slept at night among the wheelbarrows 
and their drivers. The floor of our dor- 
mitory was of mud, emitting unwholesome 
odors. Three or four feet above me were 
laid down a few loose boards, with the 
straws sticking through between the 
crevices and dangling about my head. 
This was the upper floor, or as it might be 
more appropriately called, the upper bunk, 
with ten or a dozen wheelbarrow coolies 
restlessly snoring above, and shaking down 
dust and vermin on the missionary be- 
low. I was glad of the appearance of the 
morning, which sent us on our journey 
again. 


Kwang-teh and its Population. Noon- 
day found us at Kwang-teh, a city of ruins, 
with a low whitewashed pagoda that looks 
like a pale ghost amid the heaps of slate- 
colored brick rubbish that still mark the 
site of temples, judgment halls, and other 
large buildings, 

But let us turn from these ruins to ruined 
human nature, ‘to which is the mission 
of the church. 

The native estimate of the present num- 
ber of original Kwang-teh people is one in 
every eight inhabitants. ‘The rest are 
refugees from Hunan and Hu-peh, the 
heart of China proper, who seek in Gaw- 
hway a home not smitten by the plague of 
inundation and of local banditti. These 
people are ragged, clannish, savage and 
lazy. Fewer in number, but sober, indus- 
trious, and more cleanly clad are the peo- 
ple of Honau, who for similar reasons as 
the men from Hunan and Hu-peh have 
sought an asylum in South Eastern Gaw- 
hway. Settlers from Fuh-Kien and those 
from Chusan come here to restore the 
equilibrium of population. Their country 
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was comparatively spared the destructive 
scourge of the Tai-ping rebellion. They are 
men who have not only lived among a more 
dense and a more happy population, but, 
coming as they do from the sea-board, they 
present that hardihood, that quick-witted- 
ness and that general drift of enterprise 
that in Asia, no less than in Europe, dis- 
tinguish the islanders from the inhabi- 
tants of the main-land. 


The Chusan Emigrants. Of the Ningpo 
people, it was especially among the Chusan 
squatters, if I may borrow an American 
term for a Chinaman, that I found the re- 
ligious interest. They are the same men, 
many of them, that I had met at Sang- 
_ bah a year ago, which place they left on 
account of the clannish selfishness of the 
original Sang-bah people. One of them 
was a very satisfactory applicant for bap- 
tism, and he does not seem to have 
changed. These people desire to have a 
preacher among them. They also think 
they can help to support one, though I am 
not over sanguine on this point. Many of 
the old people, as the natives of Kwang- 
teh are called, fled to Shanghai to escape 
the rebels, where they remained several 
years, and where many of them heard the 
gospel. I met one man at least who had 
heard it. He invited me into his shop and 
treated me in a friendly way. On the 
whole, though the great mass of people 
whom I met in that region had never be- 
fore seen a foreigner, I was treated with 
respect. 

I have concluded to establish br. Lin 
Ahmong there, though it is with reluc- 
tance that I take him away from Sang-bah. 
But the finger of God seems to be pointing 
toward Kwang-teh, and He will, no doubt, 
raise up the man for Sang-bah. These 
Chusan people and some of the “ old peo- 
ple” who have already heard the gospel, 
I hope will be brought into the kingdom. 
They are here in contact with settlers 
from many parts of the interior; our prayer 
is that God may touch them also, that 
they again may carry the gospel into the 
heart of China proper. I may be mis- 
taken; but Kwang-teh looks like a step 
“on to Burmah.” God only knows His 
own work. 
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FAission to Germany. 


LETTER FROM Mr. Onpra, Russta. 


Movement in Russia. June 11— 23, 
1868.--I am happy to take my pen to 
recount the wonders of God’s grace in 
Russia. We have long been praying for 
a season of quickening, and the Lord has 
begun to answer our prayers. The Lord 
has visited the stations at Neudorf and 
Solodirow especially, and in other places 
also there are new tokens of life. In 
Solodirow formerly things were in a bad 
state; the Lutherans had the upper hand, 
and they seemed disposed to force our 
brethren there as far as possible to 
work out their plans. Now all is changed. 
The Lord has convinced many enemies, 
and enemies of the truth, and taught them 
to hunger after righteousness, and they 
have sought and found peace in the blood. 
of the Lamb. 

One man was peculiarly hostile, and 
had threatened to kill his wife, before she 
was baptized; he was besides a notorious 
lover of brandy, and decidedly refused to 
come to our meetings. When he was 
received among us with great joy, he con- 
fessed that he had never been present at 
a baptism, though he had long lived m 
the midst of us. When he began to 
attend our meetings, he was so oppressed 
by a sense of his sins that he wept like a 
child. Many similar cases have occurred, 
where persons have been converted of 
whom it would have been least of all 
expected. Our church meetings of late 
have been entirely engrossed with hearing 
the experiences of converts, which have 
often been related with joy-beaming coun- 
tenances and often with tears. By these 
scenes we were greatly encouraged and 
refreshed. I was often almost inclined 
like David to dance for joy before the 
Lord before the ark of the covenant; at 
least my heart bounded and leaped for 
joy. 

Our public assemblies have lately been 
scenes of such blessedness and so fully 
attended, that we have not known where 
to find a place for all the hearers. We 
have had three delightful baptismal occa- 
sions in Neudorf, when the chapel was 
crowded to overflowing, and many stood 
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around the open windows to hear the Word 
of life. It was delightful to see this multi- 
tude repairing to the water to see the 
Lord’s ordinance performed as He ap- 
pointed it. There were baptized from 
April 28th to May 10th, eleven; from 
May 19 to 31, fifteen; and in Neudorf, 
from May 26 to June 7, fourteen. 

' On the so-called second day of the 
Passover, I preached in the forenoon in 
Rogowka, to a very numerous assembly. 
There was not room enough in the house 
where the meetings were commonly held, 
and a large shop was cleared for the pur- 
pose, where I preached to a great multi- 
tude. In the afternoon I went to Soroczin, 
where I baptized a believer in the pres- 
ence of a multitude of spectators, some 
of whom had never before witnessed a 
baptism. 

The day after I went to Toporise, 
where the Polish brethren have recently 
elected a new pastor, to preach the word 
and administer the ordinances. On this 
occasion he baptized three. Two other 
brethren helped me to draw the gospel 
net, who on week days are employed 
about their worldly business. 

I was particularly rejoiced in Kapetul- 
ezisma, a place from which I baptized 
eight believing souls last Sabbath evening 
in a beautiful lake, four wersts distant. 
My joy was heightened by the fact that 
two of the number were my own dear 
sisters, who were brought to the knowl- 
edge of the truth at the same time with 
myself, but had now for the first time 
come toa right decision on the subject of 
baptism. 


Persecution for Christ's sake. But 
where the Lord works, there His promise 
also is fulfilled. (Matt. x. 25 — 37), “I 
am come to set a man at variance against 
his father, and the daughter against her 
mother, and the daughter-in-law against 
her mother-in-law.” 

A man and his wife who had belonged 
in Prussia to the old Lutherans, and who 
had once already left the national church, 
found themselves very unhappy here be- 
cause they had thought everything here 
would be Lutheran. They came to our 
meetings several times, and the man was 


soon convinced that this is the right way, 
and wished to join us. When this became 
known to his wife, she would not allow 
him to attend our meetings, but scolded 
and stormed at him. When this did no 
good, she resorted to other measures ; she 
hid his clothes, and finally began to beat 
him. Once when she came at him with 
an axe, he was forced to defend himself; 
she attacked and beat him again, and he 
was thenceforth obliged to remain away. 
Not long ago I visited this woman, and 
had an interesting conversation. She 
complained very much of her husband 
and said, “ For three long years I had to 
keep praying, before my husband was 
convinced and joined the old Lutheran 
church. And now shall he go to the 
right, and I to the left? No, I can never 
bear it.” Then I asked her why she was 
so unkind as not to let her husband go. 
She answered, that it was the way of 
error, in which he proposed to tread. I 
answered her that if she saw her husband 
in error, she ought to employ other 
weapons (2 Cor. x. 3, 4; Eph. vi. 17), 
to pray with all perseverance, and to 
search diligently the Scriptures, and thus 
seek to restore him to the truth. When 
lasked her on what points she regarded 
him in error, she replied that she had 
never studied very deeply. When I tried 
to make her comprehend that no very 
deep study was necessary in order to 
understand the truth, and pressed her to 
state one thing in which we are in error, 
she said at last that we did not partake of 
the Lord’s Supper rightly, one passing the 
elements to another, whereas in her 
church it was regarded as both important, 
and the only right and proper manner for 
the pastor to put the bread in the mouth 
of each communicant. I asked her where 
this was written. She replied, “In 
Matthew.” I referred to the passage, and 
undertook to show her that the Scriptures 
teach just the opposite. But as she was 
resolved not to see it, I read to her Luke 
xxii. 17, where it is written, “ Take this 
and divide it among yourselves.” She 
would not believe that it was written so 
but came herself and took the Bible and 
read the passage aloud twice and then 
said only, “ Yes, it is so, after all!” In 
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this way I endeavored to make one thing 
after another clear to her. At last she 
said she had always wished to come to 
me and request me not to baptize her 
husband, or if I baptized him, to drown 
him. 

Not long after I also visited the Lu- 
theran pastor, who was very friendly. 


HAlssfon to Hrance. 
Lerrer From Mr. Crerin. 


Visit to Lyons. Denain, June 18, 1868. 
—I have been to Lyons to visit our Bap- 
tist members and friends, and was every- 
where well received. The brethren 
appeared to be pious, zealous and de- 
voted. They were surprised to learn 
that I had not come to remain with them. 
They ask for a pastor, and believe there 
isa great work to be done among them. 
Quite a number of Christians profess 
their purpose to attend worship with 
them, as soon as we have a place of wor- 
ship at Lyons, and a resident pastor. I 
saw the President of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, a merchant, and 
not far removed from our views. I had 
five good meetings. I also made the 
acquaintance of a young licentiate in 
theology from the theological school of 
the Free Church at Lausanne. We have 
exchanged several letters, and he has 
come to the acknowledgment that our 
views on baptism are evangelical, but he 
is not equally satisfied with our faith as 
to the Lord’s Supper. 


Visit to St. Etienne. I was well 
received by the friends at St. Etienne, 
who also expected that I had come to 
reside among them, and they were dis- 
appointed when they learned that I had 
only come to visit them. I had good, but 
small, meetings there. Our friends are 
pious and zealous, and furnish a precious 
nucleus for the commencement of a work. 
If we had time and means, meetings 
might be established at Ondresiens, Zeur 
and Marseilles. I went to visit my chil- 
dren at Marseilles, and the Independent 
pastor compelled me to take charge of his 
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service on the Sabbath. The hearers 
numbered upwards of 150. The pastor 
is a Pedobaptist, but there are several 
Baptists among his flock, though of the 
free communion stamp. A Bible colpor- 
teur thanked me for a tract which I sent 
him. He has become an open communion 
Baptist. Mr. M., whose father and broth- 
er are pastors at B., has followed in the 
same path. He was very grateful to me 
for my tracts. When he made known his 
sentiments to his father and brother, they 
told him he ought to follow his convic- 
tions. 

I saw besides some other open com- 
munion Baptists. Baptist views make 
headway with difficulty ; but in the end 
they conquer, little by little, the mighty 
prejudices which stand in their way. It 
is easy to see how those friends who adopt 
Baptist views in places where we have no 
church and no representative naturally 
become open communionists. At the 
present time, the strongest opposition we 
have to encounter is not in regard to 
baptism, but in regard to our strict views 
of communion. We shall need therefore, 
to keep up the struggle with great perse- 
verance, in order to secure a complete 
victory. 


Funeral at Denain. I have officiated 
at the funeral of a child of one of our 
brethren, where I had numerous hearers. 
They were very attentive, and we had 
opportunity to distribute a good many 
tracts, which are always eagerly accepted. 
May God bless this commune and revive 
His work. 


Journey to Oise. Leaving our meet- 
ings in Paris, — where I had the pleasure 
of seeing Mr. Thomas, the honored and 
devoted missionary from Bassein, who is 
sacrificing himself and his noble wife to 
lead souls to our Divine Master, — 1 went 
to visit my former fields in Oise. I was 
pained to find that in some places the 
work of the gospel has very much de- 
clined; but I had faith to believe that in 
others it had made encouraging progress. 
I arrived on Saturday night at St. Sau- 
veur, where I saw many old and new 
friends who seemed rejoiced at my com- 
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ing. I was called to marry a couple, and 
the chapel was crowded with spectators, 
who listened with great attention. After 
an absence of six years, many were glad 
to see and hear me again. 


Eighteen Converts Baptized. On Sun- 
day | presided at three services. There 
is an interesting revival here, and twelve 
days since eighteen were baptized; ten 
more expect to receive the ordinance at 
Pentecost. The zeal, devotion, and activ- 
ity of the members is wonderful. They 
would willingly spend days and nights in 
listening to the word of life, and in sing- 
ing to the praise of God. I was rejoiced 
to see in this church so much life and 
love; for I had formerly labored here 
amid many difficulties. 


Revival at St. Martin Bethisy. At St. 
Martin I had in the evening a delightful 
meeting. There is a revival here also, — 
not so extensive as that at St. Sauveur, 
but not without its importance. I was 
rejoiced to see converts in the village. 
When I gave up visiting the place in 
1862, many listened to me and read my 
tracts; but not one had “ passed from death 
unto life.” What pleasure then it gave 
me, when I saw an old man, leaning on 
two crutches, coming to me and saying, 
** When I heard you were going to 
preach, I said 1 must hear Mr. Cretin 
once more; and I thank you for all the 
good things you have said to us.” May 
God there also grant a rich effusion of 
His Holy Spirit. 


The Work at Cuise-La-Motte. I vis- 
ited at Cuise-la~-Motte our br. Lemaire, 
who mourns over his feebleness in the 
work of the Lord, and yet God has abun- 
dantly blessed him. Glorious revivals 
have occurred since he came to this 
region. God has made him the instru- 
ment of bringing many sinners to Himself, 
and he exerts great influence in this whole 
district of country. Many would be proud 
to hold the place that has been granted 
him, and to do such a work as he has 
done. May he continue to be humble 
without being discouraged, and still go 
forward, saying with the apostle, “ When 
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Iam weak,then amI strong.” His health 
is not firm. He does not take enough 
care of it. 

I was rejoiced to see again the old and 
new friends who had so long been asking 
me to visit them. We had good meetings, 
and I was edified by seeing the piety and 
zeal of these dear children of God. It 
was a feast to be together again, and to 
remember together how the Lord had led 
us. I had around me a sister-in-law and 
three nieces of four priests. These women 
had to pass through a great struggle, be- 
fore they publicly declared themselves on 
the side of the gospel. The Lord has 
done a great work in this region. The 
brethren are full of life. If God would 
100,000 such Christians in 
France, we would sing His praises from 
one extremity to the other. God is faith- 
ful, and will fulfill His promises by granting 
us better days. 


English Chapel at Compitgne. At 
Compiégne we attended the opening of an 
English chapel. We were pained to see 
the formality of the worship, which was in 
English. More than a thousand French 
hearers came to see and hear; but nota 
word from God was addressed to them. 
The chapel is magnificent. It cost more 
than 100,000 francs, and it is all due to 
the zeal of one woman. If we had had 
such an opportunity to do good, such con- 
venient and respectable places of worship 
to attract hearers, how many souls would 
have heard for the first time the gospel 
call! We have there a few poor and 
despised brethren, and to them undoubt- 
edly God has intrusted the service of 
doing His work in this imperial and aris- 
tocratic city. He-still chooses “ the weak 
things of the world to confound the 
mighty.” May our Heavenly Father 
still bestow His blessing and a rich effusion 
of His Holy Spirit on these beautiful and 
wealthy regions. 


Baptisms in Denain. The work in 
this field advances slowly. At present we 
are at a standstill, but the Lord will not 
leave us without witness. He has just 
granted us the joy of adding to the church 
four souls. Thus the Pentecost was a 
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feast day and a day of refreshment to us 
all. A woman who has contended against 
us for ten years wished to confess publicly 
her death to sin and resurrection to new- 
ness of life. We had also among our 
candidates a young man fifteen years of 
age, whose delightful and touching profes- 
sion of faith moved every heart. Some 
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others are asking for baptism. May God 
replenish them with His grace. May our 
American brethren aid us in our difficult 
struggle to obtain a glorious victory. For 
we are the least of all in France, and yet 
we are beginning to be talked of every- 
where. It is a proper time to redouble 
our efforts. 


MISCELLANY. 


BENARES AND ITS MISSIONS. 


There is no city throughout the Pagan 
world which awakens so many sentiments 
of interest as the city of Benares. From 
the river Ganges, which flows by its side 
for five miles or more, are seen its massive 
turrets, its numerous temples with their 
picturesque pinnacles and domes, its 
mosques and minarets, its richly-carved 
balconies, its prodigious ghats (or stairs) 
leading down to the sacred stream, all 
which combine to produce an effect of 
surpassing grandeur. It has a population 
of nearly three hundred thousand souls; 
but, on occasion of an eclipse or a great 
public festival, this number is immensely 
increased. Boasting of a long and splen- 
did history, it yields the palm to no city 
in India for the strength of affection and 
veneration which it has elicited from all 
classes of native society for many ages 
past. Twenty-six centuries ago it gave 
birth to Buddhism, a religion that, at the 
present day, secures the allegiance of one- 
third of the human race. It is now one 
of the chief seats of Hinduism, and is 
emphatically the sacred city of the Hin- 
dus, around which cluster their holiest 
thoughts and most ardent aspirations. No 
pilgrim deems a journey of a thousand 
miles, performed bare-footed, too long, 
when he knows that he shall be repaid 
with a sight of so holy a place, and with 
the vast treasure of merit that the visit 
to Benares is supposed to confer. 

Benares is the religious metropolis of 
India. It is filled with idols and temples, 
and not fewer than twenty-five thousand 
Brabmins are found within it, many of 
whom either superintend the devotional 
exercises of the people, or preside over 


the numerous schools or colleges existing 
for the cultivation of Sanskrit philosophy 
and literature. The city gives religious 
counsel to a large portion of India. The 
dictum of its priests on sacrifices, super- 
stitions and national usages, of its pundits 
on questions of philosophy, and of its 
jurists on knotty points of Hindu law, is 
everywhere cited as of great weight and 
authority. It is difficult for us, in the 
calm and almost passionless West, to 
comprehend the fascination which this 
city exerts on all Hindus. The old love 
of the Jew for the once holy city of Jeru- 
salem, is somewhat akin to it. A Hindu 
is spell-bound whenever he thinks of 
Benares. While, in his imagination, it is 
sacred throughout, there are certain spots 
in the city of peculiar sanctity. Thereisa 
shallow well called Manikarnika, which is 
generally filled with fetid water, yet, in 
public estimation, is so preéminently sa- 
cred, that whoever bathes in it is held to 
wash away the accumulated sins of a life- 
time. 

The city is not noted. for its trade, 
although it produces silks, shawls, and 
beautiful filigree work in gold and silver. 
Its great wealth, however, is not derived 
from this source, but largely from the vast 
sums expended upon it by native princes 
and other opulent persons in India. It is 
considered by them a point of honor and 
of religious merit to have at least one 
spacious mansion in the city with temples 
and priests attached to it. And thus 
many rajahs, in all parts of the country, 
keep up their establishments in Benares, 
in which not only the idolatrous temple- 
services are carried on, but also pundits 
and their Brahmin students are supported. 
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During a long period India has thus 
steadily poured its riches into the sacred 
city ; but of late years, especially since the 
mutiny, considerable apathy has been man- 
ifest in this respect. Besides, every year 
Hindus of rank and of extensive posses- 
sions come to Benares on pilgrimage for a 
few days, and bestow prodigious sums for 
religious purposes. Only a short time 
since, the Guicowar entered the city as a 
pilgrim, and while there presented no 
less than five lacs of rupees, or fifty thou- 
sand pounds, to some of the Brahmins: 
an example of liberality and zeal which 
affluent Christians in England may pon- 
der with advantage. It is undeniable that 
Hindus are as generous in the support of 
their religion as Christians in the main- 
tenance of theirs. 

When we contemplate a city of such 
magnitude, which exerts an influence so 
potent and so seductive over many mil- 
lions of Hindus, and when we reflect that 
all this influence is in favor of the most per- 
nicious forms of idolatry that ever existed 
in the world, which loosen the bonds of 
virtue, benumb the conscience, and de- 
stroy the soul, we may well stand aghast 
at the gigantic results for evil which this 
city during its long career, has so con- 
spicuously achieved. Yet as Christians 
engaged in a great struggle with sin and 
error in the earth, and anxious especially 
to carry out our Lord’s command in those 
places where they are most violent and 
rampant, do we not feel compelled to 
exclaim, “ What a noble field for Chris- 
tian missions! Where are missions more 
needed ? and where, in the nature of 
things, are they likely to obtain greater 
results?” Were Benares to become a 
Christian city, the prejudice against 
Christianity would, humanly speaking, 
speedily cease throughout India. Such 
an occurrence would produce an effect on 
the Hindu race similar to that produced 
on the Roman Empire when Constantine 
was baptized and the city of Rome be- 
came Christian. 

On account of the importance of the 
place, as many as three societies have 
established missions in Benares. In 1817, 
the Church and Baptist Societies inaugu- 
rated missions in the city, which continue 
to the present time. The former engages 
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in very extensive operations. It has its 
staff of catechists for preaching the Gospel 
to the people, its college, in which nearly 
five hundred youths receive Christian 
instruction, its normal schools for the 
training of teachers and catechists, its 
orphanages, and its Christian village, 
while the number of its missionaries is 
occasionally six, and never less than four. 
The labors of the Baptist mission are 
more limited. It has several catechists 
and an orphanage, but no schools, and 
has one, and sometimes two missionaries. 

The directors of the London Missionary 
Society, regarding their mission in Be- 
nares as one of great importance, have 
always had several missionaries connected 
with this station, and have rendered liberal 
support to their various schemes of useful- 
ness. These schemes, for the most part, 
refer to the two principal methods of 
labor pursued by the missionaries and 
their native assistants, which are preach- 
ing and teaching. For prosecuting the 
first method, they have had the help of 
experienced catechists; and for imparting 
Christian knowledge to Hindu youths in 
Benares and its neighborhood, they have 
established eleven schools, all which were 
in operation during the past year. Nearly 
six hundred pupils were under instruction 
in all these schools; but one of them alone, 
the Central School, contained upwards of 
two hundred. In this institution a supe- 
rior education is imparted, a missionary 
and an ordained native Christian — a man 
of ability and of thorough devotedness — 
are always present, directing the general 
arrangements of the school and teaching 
its first classes, and fourteen native teach- 
ers preside over as many classes. Two of 
the schools on the list are for the educa- 
tion of girls, Hindu and half-easte, a work 
the importance of which cannot be too 
highly estimated. 

The difficulties in the way of Chris- 
tianity, and the opposition that of necessity 
it has to encounter in an idolatrous city 
like Benares, are, perhaps, greater than 
in any other portion of India, and are of 
a nature not to be appreciated or under- 
stood by ministers and other Christian 
people in England, accustomed only to 
the wickedness and error of a so-called 
Christian land. Prejudice, national usage, 
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priestcraft, Brahminical influence and 
learning, a degrading and sensual idolatry, 
which inweaves itself into all the ramifica- 
tions of native society, and a hydra-headed 
caste, meet the Christian advocate at 
every turn, and endeavor to thwart him 
with unwearying persistency and determi- 
nation. Nevertheless, the triumphs of the 
Gospel are nowhere in India more signifi- 
cant and encouraging. Hinduism, in all 
its phases, has been subjected to a contin- 
uous assault, maintained now for many 
years; and the result is, that, bold and 
intrepid as it once was in resisting the 
attacks made upon it, at length it has 
begun to retire from the strife, and to 
collect together its own weakened forces, 
as best it may, for mutual support and 
strength. Christianity is not merely an 
acknowledged victor in the long religious 
struggle in Benares, but, what is of much 
importance, is gathering its converts into 
organized churches, so that they are 
becoming strong as a people in their 
internal relations, and, at the same time, 
are constituting a new and powerful ele- 
ment of aggression, all the more influen- 
tial because derived from the people 
themselves, in the conflict yet to be 
waged. 

The success of missions in Benares is 
not to be estimated by the number of 
baptized converts, about six hundred, 
although these, under the circumstances, 
are by no means few. The indirect 
results of missionary toil and labor there 
equal, perhaps surpass, in importance, the 
direct results. They are of a twofold 
character. The first are visible among 
the inhabitants of the city generally, in- 
cluding priests and other persons most 
rigidly attached to idolatry and supersti- 
tion, and are the fruit, instrumentally, of 
the preaching of the Gospel in contradis- 
tinction from the work of education. By 
this agency the seed of the Truth has been 
sown broadcast for years over the city, 
so that multitudes have become acquainted 
with its prominent principles and doc- 
trines. They have thus been led to com- 
pare them with the dogmas of their own 
religion; and there is abundant reason for 
believing that the minds of many have 
been powerfully agitated respecting the 
claims of Christianity on their faith and 
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obedience. Some of the most unpromising 
persons of the city, men devoting all their 
energies and time to the worship of idols 
and the study of Hindu philosophy, have 
suddenly betrayed deep anxiety on this 
matter, and, in spite of the obstacles of 
caste and religious prejudice, have come 
boldly forward to express their concern 
about the way of salvation through Jesus 
Christ. I will give an instance in illus- 
tration : — 

Among the large number of priests 
engaged in the performance of idolatrous 
rites in Benares, the most bigoted and 
most ardently attached to such obser- 
vances are the Gunga-putras, or the Sons 
of the Ganges. There is a sacred pool in 
the city, not far from the mission premises, 
where some forty thousand pilgrims pre- 
sent sacrifices every year to their ances- 
tors, under the direction of several head- 
priests, who belong to the fraternity just 
alluded to. It has been ‘the custom for 
years past for this pool to be visited once 
a week by members of the mission, for the 
purpose of preaching to both priests and 
pilgrims. In this way the priests have 
become more or less acquainted with 
Christianity. I was much astonished one 
day at receiving a visit from two head- 
priests and seven or eight of their disciples 
who had come to the mission professedly 
with the object of confessing their belief 
in Christianity, and of making arrange- 
ments for publicly abandoning Hinduism 
and embracing the true religion. I regard 
this circumstance as one of incalculable 
significance, as indicative of the influence 
which the Gospel is exerting on that class 
of the native population most difficult to 
reach and most wedded to superstition. 
Nor is its significance at all diminished by 
the fact, that not one of these per- 
sons persisted in his determination, and 
that all, startled by the obstacles in the 
way — not raised by the missionaries, but 
entirely by themselves — after a short in- 
terval, returned to their temples, and to 
their idolatrous practices, as before. 

The second aspect of the indirect re- 
sults of mission work in Benares has refer- 
ence to the education imparted to the 
youth of the city. This education is partly 
secular and partly Christian. The young 
men of our schools being well trained in 
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the Bible, and taught the strict knowledge 
of western nations, step by step, and often 
unconsciously, lose their respect for Hin- 
duism, and begin to cherish sentiments of 
admiration and reverence for Christianity. 
At length they become so unsettled in 
spirit, that some feel themselves to be 
secret believers in Jesus, others repudiate 
the glaring follies of idolatry, while, as a 
class, they are no longer honest and 
hearty worshippers of idols. The Rev. 
James Kennedy makes the following truth- 
ful observations respecting these young 
men: “ The educated young men, chiefly 
Bengalis, who have broken the trammels 
of caste and idolatry, but have not em- 
braced the Gospel, form a most interesting 
class of the community, whom we regard 
with a mingled feeling of hope and fear. 
They have escaped from the slough of 
Hinduism, but they have not reached the 
firm standing ground of Divine truth. 
They are in great danger of substituting 
a mere barren vague Deism, which gives 
no explanation of sin, and knows nothing 
of a Saviour,in the place of the wild 
legends, the gross notions, and the foolish 
practices of their fathers. ‘hey part, in 
many instances, with the pride of caste, 
to fall under the power of intellectual 
conceit. There are, undoubtedly, among 
them true earnest inquirers after truth, 
and all are more capable of weighing the 
claims of God’s Word than they were in 
the days of their ignorance. From every 
Christian heart the prayer must arise, 
that they may know God and His Son 
Jesus Christ, whom to know is life eter- 
nal.” 

Again, he says: “ Not a few, especially 
of those who have been taught in Christian 
schools, are not only convinced that Hin- 
duism is false, but that Christianity is 
true.” The Rev. J. Lambert, another 
missionary, formerly at this station, writes 
in the same strain : “ In missionary schools, 
at least, (native) youths are being ground- 
ed in the facts of the Christian religion 
and trained to the study of the Bible, in 
such a way that* but few of them leave 
the school without carrying away ideas 
that their fathers would have trembled to 
entertain for one moment. The least that 
these schools do is to rob the minds of 
Hindu youths of all faith in idolatry, and 
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supply them with a far sounder and more 
comprehensive education than ever their 
fathers knew. But our missionary schools 
have been and are doing more than this.” 

On the general results of the work in 
Benares, the Rev. W. M. Blake remarks 
as follows: “ Systems which, for years, 
had held a baneful sway over the minds 
of the people, are beginning to relax their 
hold, and to give indications of decay ; 
men educated in our schools and colleges 
are questioning their ancestral faith and 
groping for more light ; while their wives 
and sisters, shut up in their zenanas, are 
feeling, though it may be as yet but 
slightly, that there is a stir in the minds 
of the community, in which they are not 
uninterested. Our success has hitherto 
been but limited, and we do not shut our 
eyes to many gigantic obstacles. It has 
been hitherto only the season of sowing; 
the time of harvest is not yet; but the 
question must still force itself upon the 
minds of thoughtful laborers, whether we 
are preparing, as we ought, for the mighty 
harvest which, with God’s blessing, may 
be ripening for the gospel sickle.” 

But what is the opinion of educated 

Hindus on the worthlessness of idolatry 
and the necessity for radical changes in 
the prevailing system of religion? Ina 
lecture in the English language delivered 
by a learned Brahmin before a literary 
society in Benares, composed largely of 
Hindus of high caste and of good social 
position, are the following remarkable 
statements: “Then we come to the Au- 
gean stables of our religion, the never 
failing source of all our misery, of all our 
demoralization, of all our deterioration, in 
short, of our ruin and fall. 
We cannot blame our ancestors for build- 
ing such a system of theology for us; but, 
as intelligent and rational beings, it be- 
hooves us to examine whether our present 
religious ideas are consonant with reason, 
and whether they are calculated to give 
us sata both here and hereafter. 

Is it not the greatest insult we 
can offer to the Almighty, to represent 
Him in any shape? Can we represent 
Him? .... We lie, we steal, we deceive 
—and early in the morning we bathe in 
the Ganges, whose filthy waters wash 
away our sins; and then worship our 
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idols, who pardon us. Preposterous and 
absurd! There cannot be a more con- 
ceivable folly than this. Purity of per- 
sonal character is nothing to many of us: 
the Ganges and our idols help us to heay- 
en!.... All this nonsense is the fruit 
of endless and superstitious priestcraft 
under which we groan.” 

It is undeniable that a work of the high- 
est importance has been accomplished in 
the sacred city of India, not merely in the 
gathering in of converts, but also in the 
unsettling of many minds on the subject 
of idolatry. Great changes are apparently 
at hand. The transition state, to which 
not a few Hindus have attained, cannot 
last. The old ties of idolatry are being 
loosened. The Spirit of the Lord is mov- 
ing amongst the people, and multitudes are 
beginning to be anxious for better things 
than idolatry can bestow, and, though 
perhaps in many cases unconsciously, are 
yearning and feeling after God, if haply 
they may find Him. — Chron. of Lon. 
Miss. Society. 


A HOME QUESTION. 


A few years ago, in one of the beauti- 
jul islands of Micronesia, a young girl was 
sitting at the feet of a missionary. A little 
time before that, she was a wild, rude crea- 
ture, as all the heathen children around 
her were ; wearing almost no clothes, and 
likely to grow up a corrupt and vicious 
woman, like the other natives of the isl- 
and. But the missionaries who had come 
there to live had taken her into their fam- 
ily. There she had learned something 
about God, and she tried to pray to Him. 
She had put on American clothes, and at 
the time of which I speak, she was help- 
ing the missionary to turn the Gospel of 
Mark into the language of the islanders. 
At last they came to a passage which said 
something about believing in Christ. She 
stopped a moment, seemed to be thinking 
very hard about something, and then 
looked up in her teacher’s face and said: 
‘Missionary, what is it to believe in Je- 
sus?” He had tried to explain it to her 
before, and now he tried again. At last 


she seemed to understand it, and to re- 
ceive it into her heart as if it were meant 
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for her. But just as she was beginning 
to feel glad that Jesus had forgiven her 
sins and was her Saviour, a very sad 
thought came to her, and she looked up 
into the teacher’s face again and said: 
“ Missionary, where are my father and 
mother? Why did you not come to tell 
us this before? ” Her father and mother 
had died before the missionary came, 
without ever hearing of Jesus, or the way 
of salvation. “Then I felt,” said the 
missionary, “ as the tears rolled down my 
cheeks, that if I could only speak to the 
Christians and the Sabb th-schools of my 
native land, I would tell them to make 
haste and send out more missionaries, as 
fast as they could ; for thousands and mil- 
lions of heathen fathers and mothers, and 
boys and girls too, are passing away every 
year without so much as knowing that 
Jesus died to save them.” — Miss. Her- 
ald. 


THE JEWS IN POLAND. 


A converted Jew recently visited a 
synagogue near Warsaw, and thus de- 
scribes his visit : — 

“In the synagogue they found a num- 
ber of Jews, dressed in their praying 
robes and philacteries, the wall being fur- 
nished with shelves, on which hundreds of 
folio volumes of the ‘Talmud and other 
commentaries were deposited. As soon 
as Mr. Sternberg and his companion en- 
tered, they rose and came forward to sa- 
lute them in the words, ‘ Shalem alechem,’ 
(Peace be with you.) We answered, 
‘Alechem shalem.’ Immediately one of 
the brethren stepped forward and asked, 
‘Are you a Jew; if so, where is your 
beard? Are you a Gentile; if so, what 
business have you in the synagogue?’ I 
told him that I was a Jew. ‘ Where is 
your beard ?’ he replied. I said one of 
the great rabbis told us— ‘ What’s his 
name?’ some one interrupted. ‘ Rabbi 
Paul was his name,’ I answered, ‘ who 
said that he is not a Jew which is one 
outwardly, but he is a Jew which is one 
inwardly ; and my object in coming here 
is to tell you that the Messiah has already 
come.’ ‘ You are an Englander,’ shouted 
out one (meaning missionary). We 
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asked them to bring the prophet Isaiah ; 
and, opening the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah, I requested some one to read it. 
After he had finished the first few verses, 
I asked him to stop. All in the syna- 
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gogue listened with profound attention 
while I preached Christ from those words, 
At the close we distributed tracts and 
portions of the New Testament.” — Miss. 
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Rev. M. Hazen and 8. Maxon, 
14.50 ; Monticello, ch. 1; Vinton, 
ch., of wh. 5 ea. is fr. H. P. Sebern, 
J. Sutton, and A. Clarke, 17.10; 
Mt. Vernon ch., of wh. 10 is fr. R. 
Kennedy, 13. 05 ; ” Roger’s Grove, ch. 
2.50 ; Mechanicsville, ch. 2; Spring- 
ville, ch. 40 cts. ; 

Oskaloosa Asso., Pella, 8. 8. em 
pupil in Garo ‘sch., care Rey. I. J. 
Stoddard, Assam, 40 ; coll. at Asso., 
tow sup. of Rev. a J. Stoddard, 
Assam, Batavia, ch. 5; Pella, ch., 
D. H. G. Curtis 5; Abington; ch., 
of wh. 5 is fr. J. ‘Moore, 5.50 ; Ot- 
tumwa, ch. 27.12; Ashland, ch., 
P. Goff 5; Brookville, ch. 50 cts. ; 
Cold Creek, ch. 1; Eddyville, ch. 2: 
Mt. Pleasant, ch. 2; Pleasant Gor- 
ners, ch, 2.20; 

River ‘Asso., McGregor, ch., a 


Upper ‘Des Moines Asso., Iowa Falls, 


, Sister Cobb 
MICHIGAN. 
wave, ch. 1.73; Saginaw, Ist ch. 


Coll. ‘per Rev. 8. Dist. Sec., 
Flint River Asso., at Asso., by 


Donations. 


Rev. J. R. Haskins, 45.55; Bran- 
don, ch. 10; Davisonville, ch. 8; 
Hadley, ch. 28.60 ; 

= River Asso., Grand Rapids, 2a 
c 

Grand Traverse Asso., Wexford, ch. 

Kalamazoo River Ass0., Paw "Paw, 
ch., 8. 8. 1.50; Marshall, ch., 
Thos. Moore 5; 

Lenawee Asso., Monroe, ch. 2; Rome, 
2d ch., A. Bonney 1; 

White Riv. Asso., coll. at Asso., by 
Rev. 1. F. Fay 

Mendon, R. D. Nichols, tow. sup. of 
Zah Mai or other nat. prs., care Rey. 
D. A. W. Smith, Henthada, Bur- 


mah, 
MINNESOTA. 
Coll. per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, Dist. Sec., 
Minnesota Asso., coll. at Asso., by 
Rey. M. 8. Riddell, 12; St. An- 
thony’s, ch., lst installment tow. 
$1 per member, 20 ; 
MISSOURI. 
Warrensburg, Ist ch. 10; Carrolton, 
Joseph Dixon 5 ; 
Coll. per Rey. 8. M. Osgood, Dist. Sec., 


South Fork, ch. 

WISCONSIN. 

Coll. per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, Dist. Sec., 

Dodge Asso., coll. at Asso. 22.25; 
Kilbourn city, ch. 10; 

Janesville Asso, Juda, ch. 30: Union, 
ch., 8. 8., tow. sup. of nat. pr., to 
be " designated, 52.50; Monticello 
Prairie, ch. 10; Clinton, 8. 58., little 
girls, for heathen children, 50 ets. ; ; 

Winnebago Asso. , Lamartine, ch., 8. 
Hillman 5 ; Ripon, 8.8. , of wh. 25 
is tow. sup. of Garo preachers in 


Assam, 29.63; . 
ARKANSAS. 
Coll. per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, Dist. Sec., 
Little Rock, Union ch., Rev. B. Tho-. 


mas 
CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco, Rev. Henry A. Saw- 


telle 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Parkersburgh, 8. 8., 8. Davidson tr., for 
sup. of Karen pr., care Rey. I. D. 
Colburn, Tavoy, Burmah, 50 00 
— Rev. G.’ H. Brigham, Dist. 


Union "Asso., one halfcoll. at Asso. 8300 
West Columbia, 8. 8. 
KANSAS. 


Ununda, Wm. Nesbit 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward’s Island Convention, 
to be expended under care of Rev. 
E. A. Stevens, ay Burmah, 
per Charles Tupper, Sec., 
INDIA. 
Ongole, Rey. J. E. Clough 


Add amt. received in September for debt, 


Total for September 
Total from April 1 to Sept. 30, 1868, $62 562.22 


(November, 1868, 


865 48 
20 


$7,983 81 


11 00 


$7,944 81 81 


SPECIFIC DONATIONS FOR THE DEBT OF APRIL 1, 1868. 


RECEIVED IN SEPTEMBER, 1868. 


MAINE. 
Penobscot Asso., J.C. White tr., Cas- 
tine, Mrs. Elenor Draper 


100 


Total for the debt from April 1 to Sept. 30, 1868, 


OHIO. 
Cheviot, a friend 


| 
| || 
| | 9215 
88 00 
085 
| 6 50 
| 8.00 
660 
49 71 5.00 22883 
81 35 1500 
125 1625 
82 25 
98 00 
| 
3463 159 88 
100 
1000 
138 80 
| 
85 50 
| 1000 
| 
95 32 
500 629638 
26 73 
$1100 
814,968 


